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Powers, President of the Internuclear 
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consultant on scientific manpower problems 
to the National Science Foundation, the 
State Department and the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization and the President’s 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers. 
The article is based on a lecture given at 
University College of North Staffordshire, 
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The Real Challenge of 


Soviet Education 


Georce §. Counts 


I 
en TIME has come to talk sense 


about meeting the challenge of 
Soviet education. The launching of the 
first sputnik in October, 1957, caught 
the American people off balance. Such an 
achievement by the Soviet Union, they 
were certain, was impossible. Everybody 
knew that Russia was a very backward 
country, utterly incapable of competing 
in the realm of science and technology 
with the most advanced country in the 
world. Also everybody knew that sci- 
ence could not flourish under a despot- 
ism, and the Soviet Union was and is 
one of the most all-embracing despot- 
isms in the history of mankind. Every- 
body knew that the advancement of sci- 
ence is impossible where the human 
mind is in chains. Consequently we must 
recognize that we are confronted in the 
world with a reality that we do not 
understand. Our comforting illusions 


have been shattered. In this situation 
we must abandon utterly the compla- 
cency of the past and at the same time 
avoid hysteria. Our Republic today is 
living through the most critical period 
of its history. The underlying factor 
here of course is the passing of the great 
oceans which for centuries served as 
powerful bulwarks under whose protec- 
tion our free institutions developed. We 
are now exposed to every military, po- 
litical, economic, or ideological storm 
that arises anywhere on the planet. 
The challenge of Soviet education is 
real. About that there should be no 
doubt in the mind of any informed 
person. In the preface to his book on 
this subject, written about a year and- 
a-half before sputnik, the writer referred 
to Soviet education as “one of the great 
and inescapable realities of the con- 
temporary epoch, and one which free 
peoples can ignore only at their peril.” 


* 261 - 
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In the absence of the tremendous de- 
velopment of Soviet education Russia 
would still be a backward country, in- 
capable of challenging the United States 
or the countries of Western Europe. As 
things stand today, however, every act 
of the Kremlin reverberates throughout 
the world and is reported on the front 
page of The New York Times. The re- 
porting of the recent visit of Anastas 
Mikoyan provides the documentation. 
Not only his words, but also the tone 
of his voice and the expression on his 
face were all faithfully put into the 
record. And behind the power of the 
Kremlin may be seen the achievements 
of Soviet education. Indeed, we may say 
that here is the key to an understand- 
ing of Soviet strength. The Soviet 
Union is the first great state in history 
to employ the full force of organized 
education to achieve a distant apocalyp- 
tic goal. Through all organized agencies 
and processes for moulding and inform- 
ing the minds of both young and old it 
has sought with striking success to de- 
velop for its own purposes its most 
valuable natural resource—the abilities 
and talents of its people. 

The first responses of the American 
people to the challenge of Soviet edu- 
cation were for the most part emotional 
and uninformed. Persons who knew 
little about either Soviet or American 
education appeared on the platform and 
in the press. Some took advantage of 
the situation to give expression to an- 
cient grudges against certain educators 
and certain school practices, often in in- 
temperate and abusive language. Not a 
few suggested that we should proceed 
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to import Soviet practices and philoso- 
phy. It is ironic that just as they were 
moving in this direction the Soviet lead- 
ers turned to the radical reconstruction 
of the entire system of education and 
particularly of the ten-year school for 
the general education of the younger 
generation. According to the “theses” 
approved by the Central Committee of 
the Party and the Council of Ministers 
of the Government in November, 1958, 
the program of that school tended to- 
ward “formalism and abstractionism” 
and therefore should be brought into 
closer relation to life. Indeed this theme 
has come to dominate all discussion of 
education in the Soviet Union, whether 
in the newspapers or the pedagogical 
journals. The words sound very much 
like the words of the so-called “progres 
sive education” of the nineteen-twenties 
in Russia. Should we therefore move in 
the same direction! 


II 


At this point in the discussion it is 
appropriate to set the record straight 
regarding three widely accepted as- 
sumptions about Soviet education—as- 
sumptions that supposedly explain the 
remarkable achievements of Soviet sci- 
ence. The first is that the ten-year school 
with its single curriculum and rigorous 
regimen was established shortly after the 
Bolsheviks seized power in November, 
1917; the second, that its curriculum 
was dominated by the natural sciences; 
and the third, that sputnik was a result 
of teaching to all pupils five years of 
physics, beginning in the sixth grade. 

As a matter of fact the ten-year 
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school, as it has recently been described 
and admired in this country, was not 
established until about 1936. In the 
autumn of that year, the present writer, 
after spending a few hours in each of 
scores of schools from Moscow to Lenin- 
grad, Sochi, Rostov, Odessa, Irkutsk, 
and Ulan Ude, devoted an entire month 
to the study of School 25 in Moscow, 
reported to be one of the very best 
schools in the Soviet Union. Although 
the perfection of the curriculum lay in 
the future and the adoption of the severe 
“code of twenty rules for school chil- 
dren” was not adopted until August, 
1943, it was a far cry indeed from its 
predecessor of the twenties and early 
thirties. Indeed, if some Rip Van Win- 
kle had visited a Soviet school in 1926, 
slept ten years, and on waking had re- 
turned to the same school, he would 
have been utterly bewildered. Practically 
everything would have been changed— 
the curriculum, the methods of instruc- 
tion, the relation of teachers to pupils, 
the entire regimen of the school. Many 
American teachers visiting the Soviet 
Union in the earlier period reported 
that the Bolsheviks had adopted the 
practices of “progressive” education—no 
clearly defined curriculum, no stable 
textbooks, no formal examinations, and 
no homework. Moreover, during this 
period the children seemed to be in com- 
mand, forming committees to supervise 
almost every aspect of the life and pro- 
gram of the school. They might even 
close the school in order to participate 
in some form of “socially useful work” 
—a guiding conception which is coming 
back with a vengeance in the reforms of 
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today. Much of the current discussion in 
the Soviet press reminds the student of 
Soviet education of the nineteen-twen- 
ties. 

Now let us examine the position of 
the natural sciences in the ten-year 
school following the great reforms of 
the middle and late thirties. According 
to the official program of 1955 less than 
fourteen per cent of the total class hours 
in the ten years of instruction was de- 
voted to these subjects. Almost thirty 
per cent of the time went to Russian 
language and literature. Next came 
mathematics with about twenty per cent, 
but most of this was consumer’s mathe- 
matics. Moreover, more time was de- 
voted to either history or foreign lan- 
guage than to psysics, and almost as 
much time to geography, which was pre- 
sented essentially as a humanistic sub- 
ject. To be sure, all children who sur- 
vived through the ten years pursued a 
single curriculum, and it was in both 
theory and practice very severe. 

A special word should be said about 
physics. According to a widely held 
view, here is to be found the secret of 
Soviet success in the field of bombs, 
rockets, and ballistic missiles. Simple 
arithmetic and a few facts of history 
should be sufficient to shatter this illu- 
sion. Let us assume that a child of seven 
years (the age of admission in the So- 
viet Union) entered the ten-year school 
in 1936 and was promoted normally 
from year to year, graduating at seven- 
teen in 1946. He then went to a uni- 
versity or some other higher school. 
Five or six years later he received his 
diploma. But to become a scientist he 
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had to study three more years as an 
aspirant and then devote two or three 
additional years to the preparation of his 
thesis to become a doctor of science. This 
brings him to the age of twenty-seven or 
eight and to the year of 1956 or 1957. 
The idea that he or any of his classmates 
played an important role in producing 
sputnik is obvious nonsense. The reader 
should note that the youngest of the 
three Soviet physicists who jointly were 
awarded the Nobel prize in physics last 
year was born in 1905. He received his 
first five years of schooling before the 
revolution and the remainder during the 
period when the Soviet school was, as 
the Russians say, in its “experimental 
period.” He was thirty-one years of age 
when the rigorous curriculum of the ten- 
year school was being established. 


III 
If “physics from the sixth grade” did 


not produce sputnik, we may well ask 
the question: Whence did it come? Two 
ready answers are commonly given. 
First, it was the captured German scien- 
tists who did the job. But the fact seems 
to be that we skimmed the cream from 
this particular pail of milk and also ob- 
tained the services of some of the ablest 
scientists of the other countries of West- 
ern Europe. Second, it was the secrets 
gained through espionage that enabled 
the Soviets to achieve their great suc- 
cesses. The difficulty here is obvious. 
They hold secrets today that we never 
possessed. While the Russians un- 
doubtedly profited from both the Ger- 
man captives and espionage, it is neces- 
sary to probe much more deeply. We 
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must take a look at tsarist Russia, Soviet 
ideology, and the Soviet political system. 
At the time of the revolution in 1917 
Russia as a whole was indeed a backward 
country. Perhaps sixty per cent of the 
people were illiterate, and grossly so. 
Feudalism was not abolished until 1861, 
and industrialism was in its early stages. 
Yet this backward land could boast a 
tiny intellectual class the equal in qual- 
ity of the best in the advanced countries 
of the West. Most informed people are 
familiar with the names of the great 
Russian writers, composers, and artists 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. Not so many are aware of the 
fact that there were also great names in 
the field of science, such as Mendeleev, 
Mechnikov, Pavlov, and many others 
whose achievements have contributed 
much to the advancement of science. 
Moreover, it is in the realm of basic 
and theoretical science that the Russian 
tradition flourished. This tradition was 
a most valuable element in the heritage 
bequeathed to the Bolsheviks by the old 
regime. But they added to it with great 
power the emphasis on practical applica- 
tion—on technology and engineering. 
A second factor of great importance 
is the place occupied by science in Soviet 
ideology, in the Soviet world outlook. 
Science is placed in direct opposition to 
religion as the means for the achieve- 
ment of utopia on the earth and is en- 
veloped in an aura of sanctity com- 
parable to that surrounding religion in 
the West. “Science” is a good and even 
charismatic word. And when the Soviet 
teacher presents to his pupils the Com- 
munist world outlook as “scientific athe- 
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ism” he places that outlook beyond the 
realm of controversy. Also it is interest- 
ing to note that the body of doctrine 
known as Marxism-Leninism is some- 
times referred to as “the science of 
the sciences.” Then there is the word 
nauchnost which literally means “science- 
ness” and which is said to characterize 
the entire educational program and all 
policies of the Party. From the first 
days of their power the Bolsheviks have 
propagated ceaselessly the crucial im- 
portance of the mastery of science. 
Speaking at the Eighth All-Union Con- 
gress of the Young Communist League, 
in May, 1928, Stalin challenged the 
picked youth of the Soviet Union in 
these words. 


Before us stands a fortress. This fortress 
is called science with its many branches of 
knowledge. This fortress we must capture 
at any cost. This fortress youth must cap- 
Cs 6 6 

To master science, to forge the new per- 
sonnel of Bolshevik specialists in all 
branches of knowledge, to study, to study, 
to study most stubbornly—such now its the 
task. 

The march of revolutionary youth 
toward science—this is what we need now, 
Comrades. 


According to the basic teachings of 
Communist morality “labor is a matter 
of honor, a matter of glory, a matter of 
valor and heroism.” Although the cur- 
rent Soviet press demonstrates that this 
ideal is far from achievement for most 
forms of labor, it is undoubtedly a re- 
ality with respect to work in the natural 
sciences. Such work is honored, sup- 
ported, and compensated above all 
others. Here is one of the most impor- 
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tant sources of Soviet scientific advance. 

Equally important is the Soviet po- 
litical system. With all power concen- 
trated in the hands of the Communist 
Party and its Central Committee, it is 
possible to set a distant goal in any field 
and marshall all available resources to 
achieve it. The will of the people or 
their elected representatives does not 
have to be consulted or considered. The 
following declaration of the Fiftieth 
Conference of the Party in 1926 articu- 
lated an objective which has guided the 
course of Soviet policy down to this 
cay: “We must strive in the shortest 
possible historical period to overtake 
and surpass the most advanced capital- 
istic countries and thus insure the victory 
of socialism in its historic competition 
with the system of capitalism.” The 
launching of the First Five-year Plan 
two years later constituted the first great 
organized effort to move toward this 
objective. The central theme of the plan 
was presented in large posters which 
were widely distributed. One of these 
posters deserves mention here. It showed 
two powerful locomotives, one black and 
the other red, racing on parallel tracks. 
Over the locomotives were two Russian 
words, Kto Kovo. Literally translated 
these words become “who whom,” but 
they mean ‘who will win over whom” 
or ‘who will destroy whom.” And the 
black locomotive represented the United 
States of America. 

At the time all rational and informed 
people knew that the idea of overtaking 
and surpassing the United States was 
“just propaganda.” Fifty per cent of the 
people were still illiterate and the an- 
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nual production of steel was under five 
million tons. And yet today, according 
to Khrushchev and some American 
spokesmen, the Kremlin may be in 
sight of its goal. In spite of the terrible 
devastation of the Second World War, 
the Central Committee has held the 
Soviet state steadily on its course. Under 
a system of “compulsory savings” or 
heavy sales taxes on the necessities of 
life, which for a quarter of a century 
kept the material standard of living for 
the masses near the margin of subsist- 
ence, the Soviet dictatorship has moved 
inexorably toward the objective which 
the government announced in 1926. 
It is necessary here to place sputnik 
in proper perspective. Many seem to 
think that this spectacular achievement 
constitutes an authentic measure of the 
general level of scientific and technologi- 
cal achievement in the Soviet Union. 
This is incorrect. In terms of the general 
level the United States is still far ahead 
of the Soviet Union. To resolve what 
may appear to be a contradiction the two 
political systems must be compared. In 
America scientific and technological re- 
search is devoted overwhelmingly to the 
improvement of consumers goods, to 
producing the best “filter cigarette,” to 
perfecting all kinds of gadgets and nos- 
trums, to bringing out new models of 
the automobile every year, and to per- 
suading people to buy all these things. 
In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
the Central Committee in the allocation 
of the available scientific and technologi- 
cal resources is guided, not by the wants 
of the consumer, but by the distant 
apocalyptic goals of world Communism. 
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IV 

The total Soviet educational program, 
as we have noted, has played a critical 
role in the transformation of the former 
Russian Empire and the advancement of 
the Soviet Union to the position of the 
second industrial power in the world. 
And it does constitute a challenge to 
American education. But the challenge 
is not quite what it appears to be to many 
minds, The teaching of physics from the 
sixth grade contributed very little, if 
anything, to the recent spectacular ad- 
vances in nuclear physics. It was but a 
passing expression of a way of regarding 
and directing the development of the 
natural sciences. 

The question is often asked: “Is the 
Soviet system of education better than 
ours?” Put in this form the question 
makes very little sense. Since education 
is always a most intimate expression of 
the life and institutions of a given so- 
ciety, unless it is imposed from without 
by armed force, comparison of different 
systems is extremely difficult and hazard- 
ous. The ancient philosophers knew this 
very well. But let us turn to one of the 
most thoughtful students of the modern 
age, to a man whose writings influenced 
the founders of our Republic—Montes- 
quieu. Over two centuries ago in his 
Spirit of the Laws, he observed that “the 
laws of education ought to be in relation 
to the principles of government.” One 
should add, perhaps, to the whole sys- 
tem of society with its social heritage, 
its institutions, its body of values, and 
its power structure. This means that a 
program of education entirely suited to 
one society might destroy another. 
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In considering Soviet education there- 
fore the beginning of wisdom is to take 
another look at the Soviet political sys- 
tem. The contrast with our own is re- 
vealed in a story from behind the “iron 
curtain.” It seems that on election day a 
Soviet citizen went to the polling place 
to vote. Entering the room he found a 
long table with an attendant sitting be- 
hind it. On approaching the table the 
attendant handed him an envelope. 
Finding it sealed, he proceeded to open 
it. “No, no, Comrade,” said the attend- 
ant, ‘you mustn’t break the seal.” “Why 
not?” he responded, “I want to know 
for whom I am voting.” Whereupon 
the attendant read him a lecture: “Don’t 
you realize, Comrade, that under the 
great Stalinist Constitution of 1936, the 
most democratic in the whole world, we 
have the secret ballot.” We may laugh 
at this story. But in fact it would have 
made very little difference indeed, if he 
had opened the envelope. He would 
have found one, and only one, list of 
candidates. Under Soviet practice he 
could have entered a booth nearby and 
scratched out some of the names. But 
such action would have made him an 
object of suspicion. At the election of 
delegates to the Supreme Soviet last 
March, the institution corresponding to 
our Congress, 99.97 per cent of the 
eligible voters went to the polls. Of 
these less than one-half of one per cent 
entered the booth, All the rest merely 
picked up a ballot over here and put it 
into a box over there—an act that one 
of Pavlov’s dogs could have learned to 
perform in a few hours. 

The educational implications of such 
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a political system are plain. Since the 
ordinary citizen is not expected to pass 
judgment on issues of policy or of per- 
sonality, his preparation for citizenship 
must take the form of inculcating in him 
unquestioning loyalty to the regime. 
The central ingredient in education in 
Communist morality, a subject which 
receives more attention in Soviet peda- 
gogies than instruction in the natural 
sciences, is the development in the young 
of “love of the Motherland and the 
Communist Party.” Children are told 
over and over again that the two loves 
are identical. After the down-grading of 
Stalin at the Twentieth Congress of 
the Party in February, 1956, apparently 
some Soviet citizens got the idea that 
the system would be fundamentally 
changed in the direction of political lib- 
erty. Such heresies were quickly nipped 
in the bud by a powerful and unequivo- 
cal editorial in the July 6, 1956, issue of 
Pravda, the organ of the Central Com- 
mittee, entitled “The Communist Party 
—the Inspirer and Leader of the Soviet 
People.” The key sentence in the long 
editorial reads as follows: “As for our 
country, the Communist Party has been, 
is, and will be the sole master of the 
minds, the voice of the thoughts and 
hopes, the leader and the organizer of 
the people in their entire struggle for 
Communism.” 

Our American political system in fun- 
damental respects is almost the an- 
tithesis of the Soviet. The basic presup- 
position of our form of government and 
society as developed in the period of the 
launching of the Republic may be for- 
mulated in these words: “The ordinary 
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citizen not only can but will acquire the 
necessary knowledge and understanding 
to enable him to pass informed judg- 
ment on the greatest issues of policy and 
personality.” This of course is a tre- 
mendous order. Indeed it is the boldest 
assumption regarding the nature of man 
and of his potentialities ever put to the 
test in the history of the human race. 
It was sufficiently bold in the relatively 
simple society of the founding fathers. 
Today, when the advance of science and 
technology has created a society unprece- 
dently complex in its patterns, wide in 
its sweep, and dynamic in its operations, 
it almost takes on the appearance of a 
utopian dream. Many careful studies 
seem to reveal that the ordinary citizen 
is overwhelmingly concerned with his 
immediate personal and family prob- 
lems, and is quite content to leave to 
others the great questions involving the 
long-time fortunes of the Republic and 
the survival of freedom in the world. 
Only in a hotly contested election does 
a majority of our eligible voters go to 
the polls. 

Let us return now to the question of 
the relative merits of the two systems of 
education. If phrased as follows the 
question does make sense: “Does the 
Soviet system of education serve the pur- 
poses of the Soviet political and social 
system better than our system of educa- 
tion serves the purposes of our political 
and social system?” While there exists 
no calculus that can give us the answer, 
it is the opinion of the writer that in this 
sense the Soviet system may well be 
superior to ours. But the point must be 
made at once that the task assigned to 
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our schools is vastly more difficult than 
the task assigned to the Soviet schools. 
We must prepare the members of the 
younger generation to discharge intelli- 
gently and responsibly all of the duties 
of citizens of a free society in the in- 
dustrial age. They have only to prepare 
their children and youth to love the 
Party and serve the state in accordance 
with their different gifts and talents. To 
be sure, the Soviets may fail in this vast 
realm of moral education. But on such a 
possibility we should not base our policy. 

The real challenge of Soviet educa- 
tion therefore is not to be found in the 
realm of science and technology. If that 
were all we had to fear, the situation 
would not be too alarming. We must, 
of course, “strive in the shortest possible 
historical period to overtake and surpass” 
the Soviet Union in whatever fields of 
science and technology they may be lead- 
ing at the present time. About this there 
must be no equivocation. But after we 
have succeeded here the great task of 
our education will remain: the rearing of 
a generation of citizens who will be able 
to rise to the moral and intellectual 
challenges of these fateful times. 

This means above all the raising of 
our sights relative to the entire educa- 
tional undertaking. And this means that 
we must regard education far more seri- 
ously than ever before in our history. 
We must regard it, not only as a means 
of individual success and personal culti- 
vation, but also as an indispensable 
means in the building of national health 
and strength on the foundations of free- 
dom. This means further, and most par- 
ticularly, the raising of the qualifications 
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and the material and spiritual rewards 
of the teacher at all levels. If the tradi- 
tionally inferior status of the teacher in 
America is to be improved, teaching must 
come to be regarded as one of the noblest 
and most arduous of callings. 

The attainment of this goal might 
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to their schools. It might even involve 
devoting two or three times as much 
money to schools as to advertising! Our 
very survival as a free society in the 
great ordeal through which we are des- 
tined to pass may well depend on these 
things. 


well double the cost of education and in- 
volve as large a proportion of the total 
national income as the Russians devote 


V 
KTO KOVO? 


TEACHERS OF CREATIVITY, HIGH INTELLECTUAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation announces that twenty outstand- 
ing American high school teachers have been selected by the foundation 
as John Hay fellows for the academic year 1958-59. Fellowships are 
awarded to teachers who have demonstrated high ability to teach 
creatively and who have maintained high intellectual and professional 


standards in thtir classrooms and school communities. The awards 
enable the teachers to spend a year at one of the great universities fol- 
lowing individually developed programs to broaden their humanistic 
backgrounds. The twenty selected this year come from ten states. Ten 
will study at Columbia University and ten at Yale University. Each 
fellow receives a stipend equal to a school salary in addition to full 
tuition costs and transportation expenses for himself and his depend- 
ents. During the six years that the program has been in operation eighty- 
eight John Hay fellows have returned to their teaching positions and 
twenty are now in residence at Columbia and Yale. The Foundation has 
sought teachers eager to learn and eager to teach and who have shown 
a marked inclination to devote their careers to the special needs of sec- 
ondary school instruction. The future role of the recipients of the award 
is described by Professor Harry Carman, chairman of the committee on 
selection is one of “quiet thoughtful leadership” within his own com- 
munity. 





How Can We Improve 
Our Communication? 


Epcar Dae 


een five to twenty years the lem- 
mings on the Scandinavian penin- 
sula head west to the Atlantic Ocean or 
east to the Gulf of Bothnia. They swim 
lakes, keep moving forward until they 
drown themselves. Some blind instinct, 
perhaps related to food supply, moves 
them on. You may have seen this dra- 
matically shown in Walt Disney’s White 
Wilderness. It is not strange that many 
persons see a parallel between the lem- 
mings and modern man. Modern man 
struggles to become man but in moods 
of great desperation or of great over- 
confidence moves inexorably to the cold 
sea. 

On August 4, 1913 Lord Gray of 
Fallodon said, standing in the British 
Foreign Office while the lamp-lighters 
were turning off the lights in St. James 
Park, “The lamps are going out all over 
Europe. We shall not see them lit again 
in our liftime.” And indeed they did 
burn low as World War I killed some 
five million people, rendered millions 
homeless, devasted homes and fields. We 
paid little heed to the prophets in be- 
tween the wars. Listen to this voice from 
The Nation of April 26, 1919. 

“Tt has, of course, been everything but 
a peace conference. ... The struggle is 
ending at Paris with bitterness and ha- 
tred as well as with colossal hypocrisy. 
It is ending with the whole modern 
order of society on trial for its life; for 


nothing is plainer than that if the four 
men who have become the dictators of 
the world cannot produce a peace that 
is real, one that shall not only end war 
but do away with armaments, a deceived 
and disappointed world will try other 
ways and means. Can war be cured by 
more war, or is it to be cured by frankly 
trying to apply the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity and the brotherhood of man?” 

Since 1919 we have had a second 
World War, a fratricidal war in India 
which killed thousands and divided the 
country in two. We have had the Korean 
War, the Cold War, the Hungarian 
uprising . . . and many revolutions. The 
world is now divided into three camps 
—The Communist bloc, the Nato na- 
tions, and the neutral nations. ... Why 
is this true? Is it because we do not yet 
have the knowledge to prevent war? 

In 1821, Shelley in his A Defence of 
Poetry wrote: 

“We have more moral, political, and 
historical wisdom than we know how to 
reduce into practice; we have more scien- 
tific and economical knowledge than can 
be accommodated to the just distribution 
of the produce which it multiplies.” 

There are at least three reasons why 
we did not and do not distribute this 
“moral, political, and historical wisdom.” 
First, we have not put this wisdom into 
words and pictures that the ordinary 
man can understand. Second, it takes a 
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long time to change the habit systems of 
people. Third, you can help inadequate 
people change to adequacy, but the in- 
secure persons tend to be impermeable, 
to resist change. You can’t easily get 
under their skins. 

We face, in short, the issue of com- 
munication. By communication I mean 
holding something in common, the shar- 
ing of ideas, insights, habits. I mean get- 
ting into the shoes of the other person 
and seeing ourselves from another point 
of view. Some people seem to do this in 
a simple, naive, untutored way. We in- 
stinctively trust them. Many people, 
however, think they have this ability but 
do not. There was the woman who said, 
“John, if one of us should die, should 
I take a trip to Europe?” 

It is one thing to be able to get into 
the other person’s shoes if he has shared 
your experience. It is easy, for example, 
to get communication among hay fever 
sufferers, hi-fi enthusiasts, or persons who 
have visited Japan, Mexico, or some 
other country. It is quite another thing 
to communicate where you go beyond a 
little coterie of True Believers. How 
much meeting of minds is there on inte- 
grated schools or public housing, fluori- 
dation of water, tax cuts, or the value 
of grammar in the teaching of English? 

There is too often a high barrier be- 
tween management and labor, Negroes 
and white people, between professors 
and business men. A Columbus business 
man said to a colleague of mine, “You 
know, you fellows up there at the Uni- 
versity do not make as much money as 
we do, but you have your summer vaca- 
tion and every seven years you have 
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your bacchanalian year.” 

But why do we want communication? 
What is it that we wish to share? What 
is worth working together for, whether 
we are teachers or members of unions 
or businessmen? Are there some com- 
mon goals that all teachers share? 

I suggest that a key goal for all of us 
is fulfillment. I mean fulfillment of self 
and of others. It is quite clear what ful- 
fillment is in the natural world. I see 
white trillium in the deep forest which 
have grown to maturity because the con- 
ditions were right. They grow well in 
many kinds of soil but must have a deep 
mulch of leaves to protect them from 
frost and drouth. The asparagus I raise 
will be helped toward fulfillment if salt 
is used on it... it fulfills the asparagus 
but it stops the fulfillment of the weeds. 

A Quaker craftsman in response to 
my question, “How do you get that 
finish on your furniture?” described the 
lacquer used and then noted the way in 
which it was rubbed out. He added, 
“And finally, it needs the loving touch.” 
Maybe the loving touch of the green 
thumb is a necessity with plants. Some 
teachers have the green thumb of com- 
municating with their pupils, the loving 
touch. They know how to create the 
mood of mutuality without which true 
communication does not take place. The 
fulfilled life, the growing life, moves 
forward through improved communica- 
tion, through new experience. 

It was said of William Rainey Har- 
per, founding President of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, that his life went out on 
a rising curve. Every life can be graphed 
on a chart. Does it move unceasingly up- 
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ward in a constantly rising curve or are 
there plateaus which finally end growth, 
leaving the individual to boring and 
profitless repetition of stale yesterdays, 
chained to the past without a key to the 
future? 

To get experience we must experi- 
ment, try things out. What is it that 
makes us fearful and insecure—unwill- 
ing to try things out? Why is it that we 
cannot profit from the experience of 
others, make use of the wisdom of the 
race? Here we shall have to think of 
all the ways we have of communicating 
with any individual. 

The first and earliest method is that 
of speech—speaking and listening. This 
is the vocabulary that carries a heavy 
load of emotional freight. Rugby to you 
means a football game or a city in Eng- 
land. It happens to be my home town in 
North Dakota. Jack fruit means nothing 
to most of you. Mention of jack fruit 
to students from southern India makes 
their eyes light up and their mouth 
water. “Ride, ride, ranken” means noth- 
ing to nearly all my readers. It is the 
beginning line of a Norwegian nursery 
rhyme which accompanies being given 
a thrilling ride on the legs of one’s 
father or uncle. Words have both emo- 
tional and intellectual meanings. 

We are inclined to forget that when 
children come to school they have mas- 
tered a vocabulary of at least 2,000 dif- 
ferent words with variant meanings for 
some of these words. They know the 
pattern and structure of the language. 
They have rich associations with mean- 
ingless words like Hickory Dickory 
Dock or Humpty-Dumpty. 
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There is a second way of communicat- 
ing. It is not directly through words 
but through pictures. The reactions to 
these pictures are often verbal and pass 
through three stages. At first they in- 
volve naming in response to the ques- 
tion, “What is this?” Next, words are 
used to briefly describe what is seen in 
the picture, and third, there is the re- 
sponse of interpreting with a sharp in- 
crease in inferring what is not in the 
picture. 

Is there a danger that in today’s so- 
ciety we shall be overwhelmed by a glut 
of second-hand experiences involving 
word and picture? Wise parents of little 
children show them pictures in books and 
get them to react to them verbally. 
Children may see a roundhouse or ani- 
mals in their picture books and later go 
to see the engines turned around or the 
animals at the zoo. A cycle of learning 
is set up: picture—talk—action. 

Is it possible that through the overuse 
of television, dancing shadows on a 
screen will become the reality and the 
reality itself will move to a secondary 
position? Cinerama was once described 
as “more real than reality itself.” Can 
we have a glut of second-hand experi- 
ences which will make reality, with all 
its complexity, boring and uninteresting? 

In Mexico I remember watching bus 
load after bus load of passengers from 
the United States discharged from a 
sight-seeing bus in front of one of the 
oldest churches in that country. Did 
they go in to see the church? Not at all. 
They merely clicked a picture of the 
church. Wonder had been reduced to 
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mechanics. There would be no sensual 
memory of flickering candles, of simple 
peasants kneeling before mystery, some- 
thing bigger and more important and 
awe-inspiring than man himself. We are 
faced here with the old problem of ex- 
perience with and knowledge about... 
peripheral knowledge versus the knowl- 
edge that comes from direct involvement 
and participation. 

A third way of getting experience is 
through reading. But here again we 
must ask, “What kind of reading?” We 
can read the lines or between the lines 
or beyond the lines. The issue is one of 
interaction, of bringing our whole life 
to bear on what the writer has presented 
who, in turn, has also brought his whole 
life to bear in his writing. And so the 
two minds meet in thoughtful interac- 
tion, a necessity in all learning. 

To get into the shoes of the other 
fellow we must do more than read about 
him, more than look at him in some 
kind of picture. We must somehow share 
the ideals that he has; we must help 
him fulfill his life or we cannot fulfill 
ours. We must interact through speech 
or joint action. 

Another way to communicate is found 
in unhurried group discussion, in debate, 
in oral reading. How well are we com- 
municating through speech? 

In about one large meeting in four 
I have trouble hearing some of the 
speakers or discussants. In a radio inter- 
view Alfred Lunt was asked what he 
thought was the most important quality 
of a good actor. He said: “Lynn and I 
have talked about this and we agree that 
it is the ability to speak so that we can 
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be heard in the last row of the balcony.” 
I’m reminded here of the person who 
said: “Professor Jones cannot be heard 
beyond the fourth row. I suggest that 
you sit no closer than the fifth row.” 

There is, you know, an instrument 
called a microphone which enables us 
to amplify the human voice. In a big 
meeting which I recently attended a 
speaker read his paper so far from the 
microphone that there were constant 
calls from the floor: “Louder, louder.” 
These soon subsided, however, because 
the speech could be well described in the 
word of a gushing admirer of a speech 
by President Maynard Hutchins—“en- 
ervating.” 

What’s so hard about having a good 
panel discussion—a disciplined discus- 
sion? I was recently in a meeting where 
the head of an English department in a 
small college was chairman of a discus- 
sion program in which we had a resource 
person, an analyst, and a discussion 
leader. The leader read aloud the in- 
structions which said: “The discussion 
leader must not give a speech.” But she 
did. She talked for seventeen wearying 
minutes. 

To counter this sad story I offer the 
experience of a panel discussion by a 
group of high school students in Cleve- 
land. Eight panel members discussed the 
effect of television on high school stu- 
dents. But they did not merely pool 
their ignorance or just talk aimlessly. 
They had previously polled two classes 
of high school students on a series of 
questions about television and then pre- 
sented facts and observations. The chair- 


man, Miss Elizabeth Herbert of John 
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Adams High School, knew how to chair 


a panel. She didn’t press, nor draw con- 
clusions for the students. She was a 
gracious hostess. 

Let me offer one more suggestion as 
to points where disciplined communica- 
tion is possible. It can come from learn- 
ing to interact with films, with radio, 
with television. What do teachers need 
to know to use films or filmstrips, radio, 
recordings, or television appropriately? 

In all meetings where we assemble 
for intellectual purposes we are solving 
problems, answering questions, enter- 
taining ideas. Whether we have a com- 
mittee, a panel, or a class group about 
to see a film, the same problem of com- 
munication arises. 

1. Why are we here? 

2. What questions can be answered 
by viewing this film—questions that are 
important to us? 

3. Shall we divide our labor in look- 
ing at this film or shall we all try to find 
answers to the same questions? 

4. What answers did we get from the 
film or television program or recording? 
How acceptable are they? 

5. What problems were raised by this 
film which we shall have to carry over, 
ponder about, discuss next time? 

What model, what parable, what ap- 
proach can we use to help us discuss 
ideas satisfactorily? It seems to me that 
a panel leader, a chairman of a com- 
mittee, is a host or hostess. The class- 
room or assembly host will not try to 
amuse the assembled guests, but will 
help them entertain ideas. Discussants 
will be introduced to each other if they 
are unacquainted. If someone hogs the 
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time the hostess will gently push the 
discussion in another direction. If some 
guests are hesitant about talking, maybe 
they can be invited to do so. But they 
need not speak and we have found in 
analyzing discussions that some people 
who do not speak are really participating 
and are more involved than some who 
do talk. 

It is obvious that if we are to have 
disciplined talking we must have dis- 
ciplined listening. Here is an unique op- 
portunity for classroom teachers con- 
cerned about improving speech and lis- 
tening. A speaker can’t furnish both the 
kindling and the spark. Listening is to 
speaking what reading is to writing. 


Ill 


Let us then examine more closely 
some of the parallels. 

There are three phases to reading: 
reading the lines, reading between the 
lines, and reading beyond the lines. In 
similar fashion we may listen to hear the 
words and sentences of the speaker—to 
know what he said—we may draw infer- 
ences as he speaks, that is listen between 
the lines, come to conclusions that others 
would come to. Or we can listen beyond 
the lines—apply and evaluate, disagree 
thoughtfully. 

May I say first that it requires dis- 
ciplined listening to know what the 
speaker said. Indeed, I have learned not 
to ask persons who say, “Our minister 
gave a wonderful talk this morning” 
for a list of the key ideas. Their listening 
was warming but not illuminating. Re- 
porters learn to note key points in a 
speech or an interview. 
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Could you have your students do this 
—note what a person or speaker said 
when they interviewed him, perhaps re- 
porting on the same speech or interview? 
What quotes did the students agree on 
as important? Did they draw similar 
conclusions as to what the speaker meant 
—the big generalizations of his speech? 
And what were their evaluations of 
his speech—its value to them. . . its 
strengths and weaknesses in logic? 

Did you ever wonder why children 
from the economically disadvantaged 
groups are a grade or two below others 
in their school achievements in reading, 
in vocabulary? It is not because people 
who live in slums are potentially less 
bright or less able than others. It is 
probably because in the advantaged 
home there is more opportunity to talk 
out and to think out one’s experiences. 
More and different things are talked 
about. Meal time is better organized for 
talking. Father and Mother may have 
done more interesting things and there 
is talk about them. 

We need more disciplined talking and 
listening in the school, conscious atten- 
tion to good talk, to informed conversa- 
tion. But what is there to talk about? 
Professor Louis Raths of New York 
University used to open his sixth grade 
class in the Laboratory School at the 
University of Chicago with discussion 
of what the children had seen on the 
way to school or some interesting prob- 
lem that they wished to share. Children 
made connected discourse on things that 
mattered to them. 

What opportunities are there in your 
school and indeed in your personal life 
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for the exchange of important ideas? 
Most teachers do their disciplined talk- 
ing and listening in a committee meet- 
ing of some kind—at the church, at 
school, in a political meeting. Harsh 
things are said about committees, I 
know. They say that “a committee is a 
group of the unfit, appointed by the un- 
willing to do the unnecessary.” Or that 
committees “keep minutes but waste 
hours.” Some committees are run in 
such a way that they justify the member 
who said sadly, “I came, I saw, I con- 
curred.” 

Indeed, one of the big problems today 
in adult community life is the difficulty 
of getting able persons to serve on im- 
portant committees. Some of them are 
letter-head citizens, willing to lend their 
names without interest. Maybe one rea- 
son that it is hard to get them to serve 
is that too often a committee job has 
meant a mountain of work and a mole- 
hill conclusion. Maybe, too, the work 
was poorly managed, time wasted. Teach- 
ers of English and social studies should 
be helping all of us do a better job on 
committees. The work of the school and 
the community cannot be done without 
them. 

Most of us haven’t the least desire to 
be a lemming. But unless we use dis- 
ciplined intelligence in our communities, 
in Washington, and in the United Na- 
tions, we may slip carelessly into a dev- 
astating World War. The major remedy 
is a firm belief in the indispensability of 
every man, woman, and child among the 
more than two and one-half billion 
people on the globe. We must have a 
belief, not only in their indispensability, 
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but in the importance of ¢heir self-fulfill- 
ment, as well as in the importance of 
our own self-fulfillment. 

I have suggested that we already have 
enough wisdom to save the world from 
war and to see that every individual 
moves toward fulfillment. Our problem, 
however, is one of communication. We 
have not applied what we know about 
communication—whether this be reading 
and writing, viewing and inferring, 
speaking, listening and discussion. 

I noted the primacy of speaking and 
talking, the importance of person-to- 
person communication, that while read- 
ing may often speak to the mind, it is 
through speech that the heart most often 
speaks to the heart. The Irish poet 
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James Stevens once said, “The heart will 
understand today what the mind under- 
stands tomorrow.” 

Today we have two choices before us. 
We can become fearful, insecure and 
defensive, a beatnik. Housman put it 
this way: “I, a stranger and afraid—In 
a world I never made.” Or we can re- 
solutely say with Shakespeare: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


And with Wordsworth: 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven!” 


ACCIDENTS 


Driver error accounted for the vast majority of accidents, with ex- 
cessive speeding being the greatest single error. A total of 13,200 died 
and 837,000 were injured in speeding accidents alone. 

Over 95 percent of the vehicles involved in accidents were in ap- 
parently good condition. More than 85 percent of the fatal accidents 
came during clear weather, 79.6 percent on dry roads. These facts 
emphasize the factor of driver responsibility. 

More than 26 percent of the drivers in fatal crashes were under 25 


years of age. On the other hand, 96.6 percent of the fatal accident drivers 
had over one year’s driving experience. 





Keying Foreign Language Instruction 
to the National Interest 


THEODORE ANDERSSON 


I 


FEW MONTHS AGO, within hours of 
A adjournment, the 85th Congress 
passed the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 providing federal support 
for instruction in science and foreign 
languages. In so doing, it made history, 
for this is our first recognition in time of 
peace that better foreign language train- 
ing in our public schools and colleges is 
a matter of national safety. It took 
World War II with its operations in 
many lands—both East and West—to 
disclose how woefully unprepared we 
were for communication with other 
peoples. The remedial program that we 
launched cost an estimated $40 million 
and came too late to be really effective. 
Our educators—even our foreign lan- 
guage teachers—had failed to foresee 
the need of knowing other languages. 
Nor were the lessons of World War II 
really learned, for most of the colleges 
and universities which had organized 
intensive programs to meet the war 
need settled back to a leisurely, ineffec- 
tual 3-hour-a-week grammar-translation 
routine soon after the war was over. 

The present state of modern foreign 
language instruction in the U.S. can best 
be characterized by observing simply 
that if we were to set out to organize our 
teaching as INefficiently as possible we 
would invent a system very much like 


the one which persists in most of our 
schools and colleges. 

Specifically, we would offer modern 
languages in less than half of the high 
schools in the country, as we now do. We 
would delay the opportunity to begin 
learning a second language until age 14 
or 15, when the learner has lost his 
early language-learning skills and is 
least well motivated for this kind of 
learning. Having begun too late, we 
would then provide an average se- 
quence of study not to exceed two years, 
as compared with six, eight, or ten years 
in Europe and other parts of the world. 
If, despite these handicaps, a student 
should develop in the learning of a sec- 
ond language the kind of interest teach- 
ers hope for and if he wishes to pursue 
his study into a third and fourth year, 
we have various devices for discourag- 
ing this. Guidance counselors may tell 
him that colleges require only two years 
of a language for admission and may 
therefore advise him, in the interest of 
general education, citizenship educa- 
tion, or life adjustment, to explore other 
fields. Even if a student knows his own 
mind well enough to get past the guid- 
ance counselor, the principal may tell 
him that a teacher cannot be provided 
unless there are 9 or 14 or 19 or 24 oth- 
ers who also want to continue this par- 
ticular course of study. The reason cited 
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is budgetary. Note that the prior ques- 
tions of educational value for the indi- 
vidual or of usefulness for the nation 
are not posed. Nor is provision often 
made for such highly motivated stu- 
dents to study independently with oc- 
casional help and supervision, though it 
would be a simple matter to put a 
whole course on tape or discs. We 
should also devise methods and prepare 
materials which would be as _ proof 
against adolescent interest as possible. 
Having noted that, in learning our own 
language, we follow a fairly reasonable 
order, first learning to understand the 
spoken word, then speaking, then read- 
ing and writing, then grammar, we 
would try as exactly as possible to re- 
verse this process and begin with gram- 
mar, then reading and writing, then 
speaking, and finally, if at all, under- 
standing the spoken word. In choosing 
reading materials we would choose what 
was chosen for us or what we as sophisti- 
cated adults like or what ought to be 
good for the youth. If our youth didn’t 
thrill at the sight of so-called sentences 
consisting of words laid end to end in 
illustration of some “rule,” or of some 
so-called civilizational information writ- 
ten without charm, or of French classi- 
cal tragedy written in impeccable Alex- 
andrines, we would be surprised and 
perhaps a little hurt. 

We would also seal off the classroom 
from the outside world. We would not 
so much talk the second language as 
talk about it. We would not invite na- 
tive speakers of the second language to 
come and speak to us about life in an- 
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other corner of the world. We would 
not arrange to have our students meet 
native speakers outside or correspond 
with youngsters abroad, or, if we did 
initiate such correspondence, we would 
allow it to languish for lack of guid- 
ance in how to make it interesting. We 
would not show pictures or, if we did, 
we would choose pictures of monuments 
instead of people in action. In a word, 
we would make the experience as aca- 
demic as possible. 

How does it happen that in this sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century a 
professional group of people, which has 
for decades been organized to improve 
its educational processes, can do as badly 
as I have made it sound? I can attempt 
only a partial answer. (1) Liberal Arts 
colleges and universities, which train the 
best scholarly minds, have until the 
present been unwilling to reward men 
adequately for research and experi- 
mentation in the field of teaching and 
have thus declined any real responsibil- 
ity for preparing qualified teachers. (2) 
Some teachers and administrators in 
these colleges and universities have 
been guilty of academic snobbishness to- 
ward their colleagues in teachers col- 
leges and secondary and elementary 
schools, instead of co-operating with 
them and even learning from them. (3) 
Foreign language teachers have not con- 
ceived of languages broadly enough and 
have, therefore, not sought the co-opera- 
tion, either in teaching or research, of 
their colleagues in other fields who are 
also concerned with languages. (4) For- 
eign language teachers, especially in 
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high school, have accepted teaching 
conditions—classes both too numerous 
and too large and assignments outside 
their fields of major competence— 
which make professional growth difficult 
if not possible. In order really to ac- 
quire intellectual and professional stat- 
ure a teacher needs time and leisure to 
think, read, write, travel, and in other 
ways to possess his soul and cultivate his 
mind, 


II 


Not all is bleak however. By way of 
relief let me cite three hopeful events. 
The first illustrates what can happen 
when U.S. professionals mingle with 
their opposite numbers in the interna- 
tional conferences which increasingly 
provide opportunities for co-operation 
across national frontiers. Many a fair- 
minded American comes back from such 
conferences confessing to his friends 
his own linguistic incapacity and his 
chagrin that other nationals should put 
us to shame by coming more than half 
way to meet us. But it took not only an 
honest but also a courageous man like 
Earl J. McGrath to confess publicly and 
dramatically the revelation which led 
to his complete change of view. Before 
becoming U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion he had not believed in the educa- 
tional value of foreign language study, 
but on May 3, 1952, he requested the 
opportunity to address a large meeting 
of foreign language teachers in St. 
Louis. He described an international 
educational conference which he had at- 
tended in the Near East. The U.S. was 
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represented by 5 delegates. All held 
doctor’s degrees. All had 19 or more 
years of formal education. But not one 
had a command of any language other 
than English sufficient to communicate 
either formally or informally with non- 
English speakers. When Dr. McGrath 
observed the Egyptian delegate address 
the assembly one day in fluent French 
and the next in fluent English and be- 
tween sessions converse with the West 
German delegates in their own lan- 
guage, he resolved to do all he could to 
point out our linguistic shortcomings 
and to seek effective ways of correcting 
them. The first thing he did was to or- 
ganize a conference to explore the feasi- 
bility of introducing language learning 
into the elementary school. To him goes 
the credit for galvanizing a movement 
in American education which had al- 
ready begun in scattered places but which 
needed leadership and coordination. 
The change of political parties and his 
resignation cut short his leadership, but 
the learning of other languages by chil- 
dren is so educationally sound that the 
movement has continued to grow. In 
1953, 4, and 5 Kenneth Mildenberger, 
the present director of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Program of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, conducted three na- 
tional surveys of foreign language 
learning in public schools below grade 
seven. From December 1952 to De- 
cember 1955 the number of communi- 
ties with FLES programs—foreign 
languages in the elementary school—in- 
creased by 500% and by the latter date 


the number of children involved was 
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about one third of those studying mod- 
ern foreign languages in public high 
schools and about equal to those study- 
ing modern languages in all our colleges 
and universities. The FLES movement, 
though still imperfectly understood and 
organized, is one of the most hopeful 
features of our foreign language educa- 
tion. 

The second happy event took place 
about the same time, in October of 
1952, when the Modern Language As- 
sociation, a learned society of nearly 
10,000 English and modern foreign 
language teachers and scholars decided 
to make itself the conscience of the 
language teaching profession. It applied 
for and got two successive grants from 
the Rockefeller Foundation amounting 
to nearly $14 million for a study to de- 
termine what the role of modern for- 
eign languages should be in the U.S. of 
the latter half of the 20th century. 
These grants expired at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1958, but the Foreign Language 
Program, though necessarily reduced in 
scope, has become a permanent concern 
of the M.L.A. Its first director, Wil- 
liam R. Parker, gave the Program its 
characteristic stamp. A scholar of im- 
peccable standards, he applied to this 
study all the scholar’s respect for evi- 
dence and skill in observation and inter- 
pretation. It was he who more than any 
one showed the relation of foreign lan- 
guages to the national interest, and his 
book entitled The National Interest and 
Foreign Languages gives the best per- 
spective of the state of foreign lan- 
guages and foreign language teaching 
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in the U.S. today. It is safe to surmise 
that without this book to inform the 
congressional committees we might very 
well not now have the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. 

Let me mention briefly some of the 
other accomplishments of the Foreign 
Language Program of the Modern 
Language Association during its first 
six years of operation: 

1. After watching the FLES pro- 
gram non-commitally for three years, 
the Steering Committee of the Foreign 
Language Program finally gave the 
movement its whole-hearted endorse- 
ment but cautioned school administra- 
tors and language teachers not to em- 
bark on FLES programs without proper 
preparation and support. 

2. It has urged modern language 
teaching in the “new key,” that is, with 
initial emphasis on hearing and speak- 
ing, followed by reading and writing 
and by grammar study only after proper 
usage has been learned, preferably from 
native speakers. 

3. It has prepared materials for 
teaching in the “new key,” French, 
German, and Spanish in the elementary 
grades and Spanish in college. 

4. It has related language learning to 
international understanding by defining 
in what sense language is an important 
part of a culture. 

5. It has emphasized the futility of 
expecting satisfactory language learning 
in the usual 2-year sequence in high 
school or college. 

6. It has pointed out that the proper 
teaching of Russian is urgently needed 
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in both school and college and that we 
should as soon as possible extend the 
teaching of such languages as Chinese, 
Japanese, and Arabic. 

7. It has defined the subject matter 
qualifications of secondary-school lan- 
guage teachers and has suggested the 
kind of teacher-training programs 
needed for producing such teachers, 
programs requiring the whole-hearted 
support and collaboration of both aca- 
demic and professional educators. 

8. It has explained the need for find- 
ing many more qualified teachers and 
therefore of rendering certification pro- 
cedures much more flexible. This means 
that certification should follow from 
demonstrated proficiency rather than 
from course credits. 

g. It has established the need of 
newly developed or adapted objective 
tests of teacher competence in order to 
facilitate proper recruitment and certi- 
fication of teachers. 

10. It has established working rela- 
tions with professional educators, lin- 
guistic scientists, anthropologists, sociol- 
ogists, psychologists, neurologists, test- 
ing experts, and others whose technical 
assistance is needed for improved for- 
eign language teaching. 


Ill 


The third lucky though discomfit- 
ing event was the orbiting of Sputnik I 
in October of last year. No longer could 
we disregard the hot breath of the Rus- 
sian bear on our necks. In fact, a proper 
reading of satellite news and of various 
reports on Soviet education makes clear 
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that in these two areas the Russian bear 
is no longer pursuing us but that he has 
lumbered away ahead of us. When the 
Soviet lady minister of education vis 
ited the U.S. Office of Education last 
year, she declared in so many words that 
the Soviet Union has no need to resort 
to war to prevail over us, for Soviet edu- 
cation is already beating us. The evi- 
dence which our own observers bring 
back from Russia clearly supports this 
boast. All are agreed in finding Russian 
education more serious and more sub- 
stantial than ours though not necessarily 
better in all respects. The school day, 
week, and year are longer, the number 
of subjects greater, the amount of home 
work much greater, the achievements by 
students much more impressive. In mod- 
ern foreign languages, for example, 
they begin the study of a second lan- 
guage in the sth grade of their 10-year 
school and continue it for the remaining 
6 years. In the university an Asian lan- 
guage is required in addition to a Euro- 
pean. Furthermore, there are, at least 
in Moscow, special ten-year schools, one 
for English, one for French, and one 
for German, in which language learn- 
ing begins in grade one. In the higher 
grades the second language becomes the 
medium of instruction. Beyond the 10- 
year schools are special institutes for the 
learning of languages from the voca- 
tional point of view. It must have been 
students from these institutes that Mrs. 
Roosevelt saw in the Moscow Opera 
House, assigned to chat with visitors 
from Bulgaria, the Sudan, and, I be- 
lieve, Pakistan. It is this kind of Jan- 
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guage training which enables the Soviet 
Union to send to all parts of Asia and 
Africa technical experts of various kinds 
capable of communicating with the local 
inhabitants in their own languages. 

Is it not ironical that we should re- 
gard these Russian educational and sci- 
entific advantages over us as lucky? It is 
indeed ironical but true that as a nation 
we are not prepared to make extraordi- 
nary efforts without a clear threat to our 
security. In fact, after the initial jolt 
given us by Sputnik and the subsequent 
criticism of our schools, we seem once 
more to be relaxing instead of straining 
every nerve to bring our education to 
peak achievement. 

Criticisms are still regarded as “at- 
tacks,” criticisms which are the very life 
blood of a healthy educative process. 
It would in fact be difficult to achieve 
urgently needed improvements in lan- 
guage instruction, or indeed in any other 
part of our education, without realizing 
the full extent of our present shortcom- 
ings. Happily real professionals welcome 
vigorous criticism in the language field 
which leads to constructive action and 
improvement. 

The general outline of such possible 
action is suggested by advances already 
made in a fragmentary way in various 
places. I should like to sketch the main 
features of a language program which 
gives hope of meeting the needs of the 
individual learner and of contributing 
to the national interest. 


IV 


Since it is known that the younger the 
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learner of a second language is the bet- 
ter, such a program would begin prefer- 
ably in the kindergarten or the first 
grade but in no case later than grade 
three. The evidence is that unless a 
child is exposed to another language 
under favorable conditions below the 
age of ten approximately he is not likely 
to learn to speak it without accent. 

The language or languages selected 
would depend on national need and local 
resources and preferences. In addition to 
the usual Western European languages 
we should make some provision for such 
languages as Russian—most urgently— 
Chinese, Japanese, and Arabic, to begin 
with. In Texas, for example, we have 
about 9,000 native speakers of Arabic, 
mostly Lebanese, some of whom could 
help us with a program of Arabic. In 
the Southwest a bilingual program of 
Spanish and English suggests itself as 
the most efficient possibility since chil- 
dren can teach one another much more in 
an informal situation than teachers can 
teach children in the classroom. 

Once begun as early as possible, such a 
program should continue and progress 
throughout the elementary and second- 
ary grades as long as it is educationally 
rewarding to the individual learner. In 
the primary grades (kindergarten 
through three) learning should be by 
ear entirely—which is the way we learn 
our own language—and should be as 
informal as possible but of course care- 
fully planned. In the intermediate 
grades, while continuing to hear and 
speak, the children would see what the 
second language looks like in print and 
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writing and would learn to read, write, 
and spell what they have learned to un- 
derstand and speak. In the junior high 
school the learners would continue, al- 
ways in a more mature and challenging 
way, to speak, read, and write. Having 
learned proper usage by direct imitation 
of good models, the student would 
study systematically the structure or 
grammar of the language—at least those 
students that are academically talented. 
In the senior high school, students 
should be able to understand, speak, 
read, and write a second language well 
enough to study with a fairly mature 
understanding the culture or way of life 
of the people or peoples speaking the 
language being studied. The academi- 
cally talented pupils should be able to 
take advantage of the Advanced Place- 
ment Program of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and should enjoy 
taking the equivalent of college courses 
in literature while still in high school. 

While planning and developing such 
a long-range course of language study, 
it is important to strengthen the present 
foreign language program in the sec- 
ondary schools. Opportunity for the 
study of at least one foreign language 
should be extended to the approxi- 
mately 50% of high schools which now 
have no foreign language instruction at 
all. The present ineffectual 2-year se- 
quence should be extended first to three 
(in grades 10-12), then to four (in 
grades 9-12), then to six (in grades 7- 
12), and finally articulated completely 
vith the FLES program. 

Of course it will not do merely to in- 
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crease the amount of unsatisfactory lan- 
guage instruction. The old-fashioned 
and boring teaching of grammar and 
translation should be thrown out bodily 
from every school and college and re- 
placed by teaching in the new key. This 
means an initial emphasis on hearing 
and speaking, without the use of books 
at all but with a plentiful use of tape or 
disk recordings for at least half a se- 
mester in college, at least a semester 
in high school, at least a year in 
the intermediate grades, and at least 
three years in the primary grades. Pro- 
fessor Delattre of the University of 
Colorado and others have contributed 
evidence which suggests that the ear— 
the most important organ in the learn- 
ing of speech—cannot be properly 
trained if the eye intervenes to extract 
meaning from printed symbols. Print is 
what language looks like. Language is 
not what print sounds like. In other 
words, speech comes first and then writ- 
ing. 

But language is not merely a form of 
communication with vocal sounds. It is 
an important part of the characteristic 
behavior of a people bound together in 
one culture. It is intimately related to a 
particular way of feeling, thinking, and 
acting. It is rooted in and reflects a cer- 
tain commonly accepted scale of values. 
In a word, it is not only one of the hu- 
manities, it is also a social science. As 
such, it goes under the label of linguis- 
tics. But linguistics and its related field 
of anthropology are now restricted al- 
most entirely to the university whereas 
many of the insights of these fields 
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should be conveyed to the student in a 
properly oriented foreign language 
course. In fact, a closer collaboration be- 
tween foreign language teachers and so- 
cial scientists is urgently needed and 
should be one of the features of the 
summer language institutes which are 
envisaged in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. 

Teaching languages in the new key, 
whether in the transitional or in the 
long-range program will of course re- 
quire specially qualified teachers. The 
Modern Language Association has, as 
already mentioned, defined the subject- 
matter qualifications of modern foreign 
language teachers. It remains for pro- 
fessional educators to define the profes- 
sional qualifications of teachers—foreign 
language teachers among others. Then 
academic and professional educators 
working together should translate these 
definitions into flexible programs for 
the training of new language teachers 
or the retraining of language teachers 
already in service. And finally, current 
certification procedures will need to be 
completely revised, so that teachers may 
be licensed on the basis of demonstrated 
proficiency no matter how acquired 
rather than on the basis of course cred- 
its. In order to facilitate this process we 
shall need to develop or adapt a battery 
of tests to measure as objectively as pos- 
sible the various teacher competencies. 
By this means it will be possible to re- 
cruit wholly or partially qualified teach- 
ers and after a minimum of necessary 
training induct them into service, under 
supervision and on trial for a time if 
necessary. 
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Colleges and universities then have a 
key role to play, but state and commu- 
nity departments of education can also 
supply urgently needed new services. 
Let me mention a few. 

1. They can appoint a qualified co- 
ordinator of foreign languages to assist 
teachers or schools desirous of teaching 
in the “new key.” 

2. They can gather and maintain up- 
to-date information on the status of for- 
eign language teaching, and this service 
is envisaged in the new legislation. 

3. They can maintain a complete and 
up-to-date library of textbooks and of 
A-V and other teaching aids, as well as 
of full information on recent advances 
in language teaching. 

4. They can provide recordings on 
tape or disks of pattern drills and other 
materials for use by teachers or for 
rental by individual learners, whether 
or not enrolled in school. 

5. They can co-operate with the state 
foreign language teachers association in 
facilitating meetings, conferences, work- 
shops, and the like. 

6. They can appoint an advisory 
committee of foreign language teachers 
to survey language resources, to revise 
courses of study and textbook lists, to 
prepare new teaching materials, and to 
make periodic surveys of the status of 
language teaching. 

The Modern Language Association, 
the U.S. Office of Education with its 
competent specialist in foreign lan- 
guages, State and local departments of 
education, colleges and universities can 
all do much to assist the foreign lan- 
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guage teacher in converting to the “new 
key.” But most important of all is the 
individual teacher himself. He can do 
more than anyone to become a real pro- 
fessional. He can work in solitude with 
disks or tape. He can collaborate with 
other teachers in his school or commu- 
nity or state on experimentation, re- 
search, or other professional work. Or 
he can multiply his effectiveness by add- 
ing his efforts to those of every other 
foreign language teacher in the State 
creating a powerful and effective associa- 
tion. Or he can, if his talents lead him 
far enough, collaborate in the work of 
one or more national foreign language 
associations. 

None of this can really be effective 
without adequate support by tax payers 
and voters. But the latter cannot be ex- 
pected to support what they do not un- 
derstand. In fact, if they think they are 
supporting the kind of language learning 
most of them experienced, they will be 
most unenthusiastic. Therefore it is the 
language educators’ responsibility to 
keep colleagues, administrators, parents, 
school board members, and general 
public fully informed concerning the 
facts, trends, and problems of language 
teaching. 

I take it to be one of the main pur- 
poses of the National Defense Education 
Act to make the public aware of just 
such information. It is obvious, I think, 
from what has been said that the possi- 
bilities of a really effective program in 
our country are great. It is equally ob- 
vious that such a program requires seri- 
ous thought and unsparing efforts by 
many people. 
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We have spoken of two language pro- 
grams, one a long-range program be- 
ginning in the early grades of the ele- 
mentary school and progressing through 
the elementary and secondary grades 
and the other a transitional program 
gradually lengthening and strengthen- 
ing the sequence of study in the second- 
ary school and adapting it to the “new 
key.” It may well be that the long- 
range program here envisaged is itself 
only transitional. We may perhaps look 
forward to the day when our children 
will learn more language and culture 
out of school than in. Why in this fast 
shrinking world may we not anticipate 
that many of our children will be 
spending long periods abroad perhaps in 
exchange for foreign children living in 
our families? Already this is being done 
in Europe and in parts of our country. 
Soon all nations will be as near one an- 
other as European countries once were. 
The time may well come when we re- 
place our present FLES programs, as 
being too clumsy, by international nurs- 
ery schools in which preschool children 
may learn several languages at once. 

Clearly there is plenty of room for 
progress in the field of foreign language 
learning, as there is indeed in every part 
of our educational program. My essen- 
tial message is that our choice lies be- 
tween setting to work immediately or 
committing slow national suicide 
through neglect of education, thus col- 
laborating with the Russians in their 
plans for overcoming us. One final so- 
bering thought: As Russian foreign lan- 
guage educators read about language 
instruction in the “new key” in the U.S. 
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—and they read much more of our pro- 
fessional literature than we read theirs 
—they are likely to apply our ideas to 
their teaching much more promptly and 
efficiently than we can. The only rem- 
edy in prospect is to make our progress 
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collaborative rather than competitive in 
the firm belief that the democratic phi- 
losophy of the United States holds 
greater hope for mankind’s peace and 
brotherhood than does communism as it 
is practiced today. 


Our social critics have the uneasy feeling that the younger generation 
is too preoccupied with security and conformity. The evidence they cite 
is debatable. The assertion may or may not be true; but it opens up an 
interesting line of inquiry. Do the ranch house and the convertible with 
tail fins define the new limits of the American vision? 

We no longer have in our society the severe economic deprivation of 
considerable portions of the populace which proved such an intensely 
motivating factor for so many individuals. We are richer, more comforta- 
ble, more contented than ever before. Small wonder that as a nation we 
are somewhat inclined to doze off in front of our television sets. Small 
wonder that we are beginning to act as though we have no pressing en- 
gagements. 

But we do have pressing engagements. Vigor and spirit, intelligence 
and courage are still the conditions of survival.—Joun W. GARDNER, 
President, Carnegie Corporation of New York 





Quality and Equality in Education 


W. A. CG 
I 


a our educational controversies 
arise from the changing emphases 
we place on each of the three factors— 
pupil, teacher, knowledge. The progres- 
sive movement has been supposed to 
stress the child and his psychological 
make-up. The teachers colleges have 
been supposed to emphasize the teacher 
and his technique of presentation. The 
liberal arts colleges and the universities 
have been supposed to underline know!l- 
edge, content, subject matter, standard. 
Teachers worth their salt have to try to 
preserve the three factors in relationship 
and tension. In addition they should 
know what social and philosophical 
pressures are moulding educational prac- 
tice, particularly just now. This should 
be the concern not only of teachers but 
of all interested in education. 

Mr. Conant has told us in his recent 
study of the high school in American 
society that he was struck by the fact 
that many of the schools did not con- 
cern themselves with the intellectually 
able pupil. Dr. Gardner, president of 
the Carnegie Corporation wrote the 
same sort of thing in the recent report 
which he edited, The Pursuit of Excel- 
lence. In February 1958 the N.E.A. had 
as a conference subject, “The Educa- 
tion of the Academically Talented.” 
Most of the leading papers and maga- 
zines have carried articles on the sub- 
ject in the last six months, Sputniks are 
not a principal cause of this uneasiness— 
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they are a symptom. Keeping up with 
Communism is only a part of the anxi- 
ety. The headlong speed with which we 
are moving into a new phase of our un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the word 
“environment” is nearer the heart of 
the matter. But beyond these is the fact 
that equality is now established and 
stable as an aim for education in theory 
and practice in the United States. The 
time has come for a revaluation because 
equality never has been enough in it- 
self as an ideal for a great nation. There 
is a staggering statistic in Dr. Gardner’s 
report which needs examination. The 
population of the United States between 
1870 and 1955 has increased fourfold. 
The high school population during that 
time has increased eightyfold. During 
these 85 years the United States has had 
to discharge two immense tasks through 
its educational system. First to preserve 
the principles of political equality prom- 
ised in the precepts of Jefferson and 
Jackson and second, to undertake a vast 
programme of basic education. In the 
second task the schools have had to pre- 
sent a programme to children whose 
cultural background has been in Europe 
and other parts of the world. Language 
teaching has presented (and in some 
cases still presents) a major problem 
and a deliberate consciousness of be- 
longing to America has had to be built 
up. In addition the independence of 
education under the different States has 
led to a paradox that anything said 
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about American education, whether 
good or bad, is bound to be true some- 
where. But basically the political history 
and organization of the United States 
has had a profound influence on the 
staple intellectual food provided by the 
American high school. There is an ap- 
parent paradox in the fact that the 
United States has arisen out of a politi- 
cal revolt against various forms of 
feudalism, aristocracy and tyranny in 
other parts of the world and that one of 
the basic problems of the immense influx 
of racial groups has been a necessity to 
construct means of insuring conformity 
and tradition. So equality has produced 
on the one hand a “progressive” empha- 
sis on the individual child and on the 
other a curriculum which ensures that 
everybody is treated the same. 

However, the days of first and sec- 
ond generation Americans in huge na- 
tional quotas from elsewhere in the 
world are over. The paradox of indoc- 
trination and individualism is exposed. 
The positive use of the educational sys- 
tem for basic education has now become 
in many places the negative belief that 
nobody should have a different prepara- 
tion from anybody else because this 
leads to inequality and ultimately to 
“an intellectual élite,” and this is where 
the educational crux of the belief in 
equality is to be found. 

England in her education started off 
with a recognition of inequality which 
was rooted in a certain kind of class 
structure now undergoing radical 
change. The grammar school, with its 
high standard of scholarship at the top, 
has been the hinge on which the rest of 
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the system has turned. England started 
by educating the few (the case is quite 
different in Scotland) and has had to 
learn how to educate the many. Since 
the Education Act of 1944 on average 
only 15% of the age group at 11 is 
judged intelligent enough to take the 
grammar school course—Mr. Conant 
and Dr. Gardner judge that about 15% 
may be regarded as academically tal- 
ented in the U.S.A. About 5% of the 
age group in England are in technical 
schools and about 80% in what is called 
the secondary modern school. English 
secondary modern schools correspond to 
American high schools with the top 
20%, according to intellect, cut off. 
There is much variety and experimenta- 
tion in this branch of English secondary 
education and one way to make equality 
in English education more real is to do 
everything, by excellence of building, 
equipment, and staffing to raise the 
status of the secondary modern school. 
However, despite much that has been 
done, and progress made, sociological 
research shows that the grammar 
schools are still preferred by the great 
majority of parents in all income groups 
for their children. 

There is a strong movement in favor 
of the comprehensive school in Eng- 
land. The Labor Party supports it, 
and so do others for non-political rea- 
sons. There are several of these schools 
already in existence, The comprehensive 
school is like the American high school 
but with an important difference. All 
that the grammar school has achieved in 
quality has to be preserved in the equal- 
ity of the comprehensive school. There 
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is a variety of courses for each age- 
group, according to its ability, ranging 
from grammar school type requirements 
to courses for backward children. 
Oxford and Cambridge gave the 
same conservative, minority lead to 
other English universities, most of 
which were founded in the 19th cen- 
tury, and the result is that there is a 
high and closely comparable standard in 
all the universities of the United King- 
dom. At first glance about 3% of the 
age-group in England go to university 
as compared with 18% in the U.S.A. 
But this figure for England does not in- 
clude any technical colleges of high rep- 
utation which are in the university class 
in the U.S.A. Nor do the English in- 
clude nursing, physiotherapy, journal- 
ism or as a rule librarianship or account- 
ing in university courses. English 
teacher training colleges do not award 
degrees. So the figure of 3% of univer- 
sity students needs much correction for 
valid comparison—I should judge 12% 
or higher would not be far wrong. And 
England will increase its university pop- 
ulation by another 50% (from 80,000 to 
120,000 or more) in the next decade. 
Mr. Conant, Dr. Gardner and all the 
others insisting on the importance of 
quality in education and appropriate 
treatment of the academically talented 
emphasize that there is in many places 
in the United States a danger of confus- 
ing equality of opportunity with iden- 
tity of opportunity. In many places of 
course this is already recognized—for 
example the high intellectual excellence 
of some private schools like Exeter, An- 
dover, Kent, the special requirements of 
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schools in various States like the Bronx 
School of Science, the academic selectiv- 
ity of Harvard, Yale, Bryn Mawr, 
Swarthmore and Reed College. Yet the 
backbone of the United States system of 
education is the high school and in vari- 
ous places experiments have been tried 
by arranging additional subjects, by en- 
riching existing courses, by acceleration 
in the school and in the university to 
deal with the needs of the academically 
talented. 

If the National Education Association 
and many books and articles published 
in recent months are to be believed, the 
dominant pattern in the American high 
school is still of common courses accord- 
ing to yearly grades and where more 
stringent alternative courses are offered 
as options the free choice open to many 
pupils enables them to reject the kind of 
work which has been arranged for their 
special needs. The matter can be 
summed up by relating it to the policy 
of counselling, to the freedom of choice 
of the parent, to the freedom of choice 
of the pupil, to the requirements of ex- 
aminations and to the policy for admis- 
sion to universities. 

In the United States the problem 
seems to be how to encourage intellec- 
tual excellence while maintaining equal- 
ity (and this has to do with lessons of 
character which the school has to under- 
take so that high ability carries with it 
a corresponding sense of responsibility). 
In England the problem seems to be the 
reverse. England started with a minor- 
ity education both in the grammar 
school and the university, a quality edu- 
cation, and her problem is to extend the 
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application and the principle of equality as Dr. Gardner says, their concern for 
in education. England and the U.S.A. human excellence is a reflection of their 
must both do these things not only to democratic belief in the over-riding dig- 
justify themselves as nations, but because, nity of man. 


MARCH 
K. SrevENsON SHAFFER 


March, the in-between 
Of winter’s browns and springtime’s greens. 
The laborer with sturdy hands 
Who breaks the frozen ice clad bands 
Of winter’s prison on the earth. 
March, the bringer of new birth. 


March, that blustering son 
Who undergirds and is at one 
With springtime’s hopes and pleasant plans; 
Who stirs the sleeping lazy land, 
Who shakes the trees and prods the hills 
And whispers “Soon” to the daffodils. 





Meeting Mr. New England, America’s 
Greatest Poet 


Jesse STUART 


Tae Frost is not only the greatest 
poet in this country, but he is the 
greatest poet in the world. I’ve not read 
all the books and poems by all the out- 
standing poets in the different countries 
of the world. But I have read something 
of, and know a little about, the living 
major poets. Robert Frost stands head 
and shoulders above all. 

I had never heard Robert Frost speak 
in my life. But when I accepted a talk 
at the Breadloaf School of English, the 
agreement was I would get to meet 
Robert Frost. And Robert Frost was 
there to hear me speak. I was uneasy 
when I saw my hero sitting on the front 
row. He had promised another friend of 
mine he wouldn’t come. 

“There is Robert Frost,” I said to 
Reginald Cook, who was about to intro- 
duce me. 

“Many a young baseball pitcher has 
had to pitch to his hero,” Reginald Cook 
whispered. 

“But I’m pitching to Babe Ruth,” I 
groaned. 

When I spoke, I was pitching to him, 
to Robert Frost. At the end of my talk, 
Reginald Cook said, “You’ve pitched a 
no-hitter.” 

Mr. Frost said about the same only he 
said it differently. Whatever he said, so 
long as it was favorable, was all right 
with me. After reading every poem (I 
am sure of this, unless a recent new one) 


he had written, I expected his comment 
to be worded differently. After all, I had 
spoken before the world’s greatest poet. 

Then, I went to the home of Rob- 
ert Frost with Donald Davidson, my 
teacher at Vanderbilt University. Here, 
I got to see his woods, his roads, his 
home. He had high wires stretched 
around his garden to keep the deer from 
eating his vegetables. Looking in all di- 
rections from his home, his country was 
beautiful. 

The first question Robert Frost asked 
me was what I thought of schools of 
poetry. I was slow to tell him what I 
actually thought, but he wasn’t very slow 
about telling me what he thought. He 
disagreed with all of them. 

And when he discussed a school of 
poetry, he laughed loudly. He laughed 
at why a group of men’s minds should 
unite in a school of art. He thought 
every poet should be an individualist. 

He explained this by saying if there 
was a grove of oaks growing in the for- 
est, each would reach approximately the 
same size. If only one grew there, an 
individual oak, it might be a giant. It 
would be larger than any one of the 
grove. Then, he laughed again. I can- 
not forget his opinion of schools of po- 
etry. 

When I was in Robert Frost’s pres- 
ence, he didn’t know he was my idol of 
all living and dead poets in America. I 
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had always wanted to see this man. I 
wanted to sit up close to him, look into 
his blue eyes, at his face and hands and 
physical build, to see if I could find the 
character in the man I found in his 
poems. Robert Frost has written over 
six hundred poems and all are about 
people but approximately a half dozen. 
There is not one of his poems that doesn’t 
have character. After listening to him 
talk, I thought I had found the same 
character in this poet which I had found 
in his poems. I was happy that I had ido- 
lized Robert Frost since I had first read 
his Mending Wall in Greenup High 
School back in the early 1920’s. I liked 
Robert Frost after I read this poem. I 
have followed his work since then until 
the present. Now I know he is a good 
man for American youth to idolize. 

When I started mentioning yardsticks 
used by critics when they reviewed other 
poets books, Robert Frost started again. 
He had a good sense of humor. When 
he wanted to answer evasively he spoke 
in riddles. I got his answer on second 
thought. I knew he was against any cri- 
tic’s setting himself up with a book of 
his own critical tools, to rule other poets 
out on certain technicalities but always 
rule himself and his school inside the 
immortality-fold. 
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Then, I asked Robert Frost another 
question that was a pleasant one for him. 
I asked him if he liked to get out and 
walk over the hills at night, sit on a 
stone or the roots of a tree and write 
poems in the moonlight. I had detected 
by reading his poems on the shadows and 
night that he must have liked the night. 
Then his face was aglow. Donald Dav- 
idson, a friend to Robert Frost, smiled, 
too. He knew Robert Frost was what 
we call “a night owl.” He told me so af- 
ter we had left his home. He often 
walked all night. Then, Robert Frost 
told me he didn’t know what he would 
do when and if the time came he 
couldn’t walk at night. 

This great poet had written of his 
New England. After we left Breadloaf, 
we traveled through all of the New Eng- 
land states and we found Robert Frost 
everywhere. He was Mr. New England. 
He had portrayed his country in original, 
philosophical, and character poems. His 
words and lines were of great character, 
strength, and power. They were chiseled 
from New England granite. 

Robert Frost didn’t have a bag of 
critical tools to rule others out and him- 
self in. He didn’t need to have these. 
He was already inside where he was a 
permanent world fixture. 


Man is the only animal that laughs and weeps; for he is the only 
animal that is struck with the difference between what things are and 
what they ought to be.—Wi..iaM Hazuirr 





The Role of Testing in Guidance 


Leonarp S. FEetpr 


INTRODUCTION 


I HAS BEEN approximately fifty years 
since Binet and Simon published the 
first formal version of their intelligence 
scales, since Edward L. Thorndike pub- 
lished his Scale for Handwriting of Chil- 
dren, and since Cliff W. Stone made 
available his arithmetic reasoning test, 
the first standardized achievement test 
developed in this country. It is approxi- 
mately fifty years also since Frank Par- 
sons launched the Vocation Bureau in 
Boston, and the first systematic efforts at 
non-academic guidance appeared in the 
educational programs of the larger city 
systems. In this half-century the stand- 
ardized test has won a position of almost 
unchallenged importance in elementary 
and secondary guidance, and it may be 
fairly concluded that the typical teacher 
and counselor would find the value of 
his professional services significantly im- 
paired if these tools were denied him. 
As we complete these fifty years of test 
use it is perhaps pertinent to examine 
the “state of the art”, and to inquire into 
the strengths and limitations of these 
devices which we have come to depend 
upon so heavily. 

The young individual’s need for guid- 
ance varies inversely with the number of 
choices open to him. In a society in 
which occupational choices are relatively 
restricted and a common body of learn- 
ing is deemed appropriate for all stu- 
dents the need is minimal. Such was the 
state of American society at the turn of 


the twentieth century. But as life has 
grown more complex, as the adult indi- 
vidual has become more mobile both 
socially and economically, and as the 
function of the school has been enlarged 
and new emphasis on adapting instruc- 
tion to meet individual differences has 
been accepted, the need for guidance has 
become more pronounced. At mid-cen- 
tury the typical high school offers the 
incoming student several differentiated 
programs and opportunities to partici- 
pate in a variety of optional courses and 
extra-curricular activities. The world of 
work has become infinitely complex and 
specialized, and restrictions imposed by 
geography and social class have been 
considerably relaxed. Each of these 
changes has heightened the need for 
student guidance and broadened the 
scope of the guidance required. 

To the leaders in the field, the mean- 
ing of guidance extends considerably 
beyond the mere rendering of vocational 
advice. It includes all activities which 
enable the student to understand him- 
self—his abilities, interests, and _per- 
sonality traits, to develop himself in 
worthwhile directions, to see himself in 
relation to his personal goals and the 
greater good of society, and finally to 
reach that degree of maturity at which 
he may soundly guide himself in the 
handling of his problems. Under this 
broad definition of guidance the high 
school counselor has a vital interest in 
virtually every aspect of the educational 
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enterprise. Every experience of the pu- 
pil, whether it occurs in academic or non- 
academic activities, may provide valu- 
able insights about him—what he is, 
what he will be, and what he would like 
to be. And the codification of this in- 
formation represents an important as- 
pect of the counselor’s job. 

Confronted by the many problems 
that arise in normal adolescent lives, 
students may make decisions that vary 
from the rational and enlightened to 
the bizarre and unrealistic. Be they one 
or the other, decisions will always be 
made. The role of testing in this setting 
is to provide the vital information which 
often spells the difference between the 
wise and the foolish decision. Such test- 
ing does not stem from a dearth of per- 
tinent information from other sources. 
Often as not, there is an abundance of 
such information. However, few sources 
surpass standardized tests in efficiency, 
economy, reliability, validity, and com- 
parability of data from student to stu- 
dent. In addition —and this is not the 
least advantage of test-derived informa- 
tion—test scores are relatively immune 
to accusations of teacher bias and favorit- 
ism. The choice of test data over non- 
test data is thus governed by the coun- 
selor’s desire to obtain the cheapest and 
most useful information, in a form read- 
ily applicable to a variety of recurrent 
problems. 

Instruments of importance to the 
high school counselor may be classified 
as follows: (1) tests of scholastic apti- 
tude, intelligence, or genera] intellectual 
acuity, (2) tests of achievement, (3) 
tests of aptitudes having special signifi- 
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cance for vocational preparation and 
choice, (4) vocational interest inventor- 
ies, and (5) measures of personality. In 
the sections which follow an attempt is 
made to draw a few generalizations 
about each of these categories. This is an 
inherently hazardous undertaking. The 
number and variety of tests has so multi- 
plied within the last two decades that 
only the most tireless worker could 
pretend to maintain even a passing ac- 
quaintance with all of the available in- 
struments and pertinent research. The 
conclusions which follow are drawn, 
therefore, in full recognition of the fact 
that in a few instances the best instru- 
ments may be under-valued. But even 
these conservative assessments, we may 
be sure, are far better than many of the 
available instruments deserve. 


Scuotastic APTITUDE 
AND INTELLIGENGE 


The high school counselor uses tests 
of general mental ability principally for 
four purposes: to supplement teacher 
grades and other achievement data in 
counseling students with regard to the 
academic decisions which must be made 
during high school; to provide an inde- 
pendent estimate of the student’s ability 
to pursue formal educational programs 
beyond high school; to identify (in con- 
junction with achievement data) those 
students who are achieving far above or 
far below the levels of which they appear 
capable; and to formulate and corrobo- 
rate predictions of vocational success and 
adjustment. How far may even the best 
of such tests be trusted in each of these 
applications? To a large extent the an- 
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swer to this question appears to depend, 
unfortunately, on an unknown complex 
of subtle factors which makes each 
school system somewhat unique. While 
a few generalizations may be made, the 
evidence most clearly indicates that the 
efficiency of any test varies widely from 
one high school to another. No amount 
of experimentation on a test appears suf- 
ficient to permit any exact estimate of its 
effectiveness in a given school system. 
Thus any counselor who hopes to derive 
maximum value from each testing dollar 
must be prepared to carry on at least a 
moderate program of local research. 
The accuracy of predictions of high 
school academic performance varies with 
subject matter. Fairly accurate predic- 
tions appear possible in those courses 
which draw heavily on quantitative or 
verbal abilities. Predictions are consider- 
ably less accurate, on the other hand, in 
those areas demanding combinations of 
manual dexterity, artistic creativity, or 
other non-academic skills. Few validity 
studies present direct comparisons be- 
tween predictions based on tests and pre- 
dictions based on measures of previous 
achievement, but it appears likely that 
any advantage which the intelligence 
test may have is probably quite small. 
The value of the test is further tem- 
pered by the fact that the most accurate 
predictions are made in verbally loaded 
subjects such as English, which the stu- 
dent is often required to take no matter 
how poor his prospects of success. Pre- 
dictions are somewhat less accurate in 
those elective subjects which present real 
opportunities for choice. In general, the 
point of most valuable application prob- 
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ably occurs at the time when choice of 
high school curriculum is made, since 
the greatest potential of the test lies in 
its unbiased identification of pupils who 
will clearly have difficulty in handling 
the academic core of the college prepara- 
tory program. 

Counseling with respect to college 
attendance probably constitutes one of 
the most common applications of intelli- 
gence test scores. It is well established 
that entering freshmen in various col- 
leges differ in average intelligence, and 
students well below the college average 
have little chance for academic survival. 
But here again, the more comprehensive 
studies of predictive validity strongly 
suggest that achievement measures, par- 
ticularly achievement test batteries, pro- 
vide as accurate predictions as even the 
better intelligence tests. Where a com- 
prehensive achievement testing program 
exists, only local research can indicate 
whether the mental ability test makes a 
sufficient unique contribution to justify its 
cost. Where a unique contribution can not 
be demonstrated, justification must come 
from its value as a source of corroborative 
information. 

It is often convenient to regard the 
intelligence test as a measure of intellec- 
tual potential and the achievement test 
as a measure of intellectual application. 
Through such a conceptual dichotomy it 
becomes theoretically possible to identify 
cases of marked under and over-achieve- 
ment and to counsel these individuals 
back to a state of healthier adjustment. 
Unfortunately, the dichotomy is largely 
overdrawn. Intellectual potential can be 
defined only indirectly by evidence of 
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its application. Comparisons of “intelli- 
gence” and “achievement” actually rep- 
resent comparisons between two types of 
achievement, one slightly more general 
than the other. Correlations between 
these two types of tests, when corrected 
for test unreliability, bear out the great 
degree of overlap in the functions they 
measure. It is significant that no large- 
scale study at the high school level has 
ever resulted in the identification of a 
sizeable number of under-achievers who, 
on further investigation, were revealed 
to have a few specific, remediable prob- 
lems which accounted for this condition. 
The use of intelligence tests for this pur- 
pose therefore continues on the largely 
unsupported presumption that such 
demonstration will ultimately be made. 

Generalizations concerning the valid- 
ity of intelligence tests in vocational 
guidance are made hazardous by the vast 
complexities of the occupational world 
and by the lack of comparability among 
the hundreds of studies which have ac- 
cumulated over the years. The most ex- 
tensive data have been derived from the 
testing conducted by the armed forces in 
two world wars. The test results indicate 
that significant differences exist in the 
average intelligence of workers in various 
occupational groups. But they also make 
it clear that substantial overlap exists in 
these occupational distributions. The lat- 
ter observation vitiates the value of the 
former in the vocational guidance of 
the student who has not made a definite 
vocational choice. The current state of 
knowledge of the factors contributing to 
healthy vocational adjustment leads to 
the conclusion that the soundest use of 
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intelligence test data lies in the identi- 
fication of those occupations in which the 
student stands little chance of competing 
successfully. There is little reason to be- 
lieve, however, that in the most common 
occupations the value of above average 
IQ extends beyond the initial period of 
learning and adjustment. It may be ex- 
pected that future research will lead to 
critical minimum values below which a 
disproportionately large number of work- 
ers fail, but only in clerical and related 
white-collar fields have such minimums 
been tentatively derived at this time. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


To many experts in the field of meas- 
urement, the evaluation of achievement 
represents the most important area of 
appraisal in the guidance testing pro- 
gram. In no other domain do the skills 
that are assessed bear so direct a relation- 
ship to the primary effort of the 
school, and in no other domain can the 
adequacy of tests for local purposes 
be more satisfactorily determined. Nu- 
merous studies have demonstrated that 
measures of achievement are excellent 
bases for the prediction of future per- 
formance in formal instructional pro- 
grams and yield valuable clues to the 
pupil’s interests and special abilities. 
Since the objectives of guidance are 
intimately related to the ultimate edu- 
cational objectives of the school, the 
tests by which educational progress is 
measured should be of prime impor- 
tance to the counselor. 

The best achievement tests provide 
two unique types of information that can 
not be readily derived from other 
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sources. First, they impart a wealth of 
detail to objectives which are too often 
only vaguely defined. A good test pro- 
vides a forthright statement of the goals 
of instruction, many times the only such 
statement available, and thus it fre- 
quently becomes an operational defini- 
tion of the skills that pupils are expected 
to develop. Second, the national, re- 
gional and special purpose norms accom- 
panying the best tests furnish a sound, 
objective basis for evaluating the local 
educational product. Those who sub- 
scribe to the test-defined objectives find 
a profile of average scores an excellent 
starting place in considering curriculum 
revision. When the results are properly 
employed by the classroom teacher and 
the counselor, the achievement test or 
test battery makes possible commend- 
able modifications in the programs of 
individual pupils. The close and obvious 
relationship of achievement test scores to 
the major function of the high school 
also makes them an excellent basis for 
discussions with the pupil and his par- 
ents concerning his progress and plans. 
Few devices provide a more objective 
and valid means through which parents 
may be brought to adopt reasonable 
standards of performance for their chil- 
dren, and children to adopt reasonable 
standards of performance for themselves. 

The virtues of the better tests are not 
shared to any great degree by the poorer 
or even the typical instruments in a 
given field. While thousands of stand- 
ardized tests have been pubilshed in the 
last fifty years, in the opinion of at least 
one specialist there is no high school sub- 
ject for which more than a half dozen 
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really good tests are available. It may 
also be noted that in no school subject 
does even the best standardized test 
sample more than a limited number of 
the more significant objectives. In part, 
poor quality reflects the more general 
failure of both curriculum experts and 
teachers to identify behavior by which 
attainment of the loftier goals of instruc- 
tion may be recognized. Test users are 
also to blame, however, for they exhibit 
a disconcerting tendency to accept with- 
out question the claimed advantages of 
those tests which are marketed most vig- 
orously. Users show too little inclination 
to indulge in that intense analysis of 
competing tests which would quickly 
force poor instruments off the market. 
Good tests, like all good tools, may be 
subjected to misuse. It has been amply 
demonstrated that tests can exert a 
restrictive influence on teaching, can 
promote unhealthy competition among 
schools, classes or pupils, and can be un- 
fairly used to judge the competence of 
teaching personnel. These indictments, 
stemming as they do from imperfect ap- 
plication, do not identify any inherent 
weaknesses in standardized tests. More 
serious, probably, are the shortcomings 
of the instruments themselves. No ade- 
quate techniques have yet been devel- 
oped which permit sufficiently objective 
measurement of the ability to write ef- 
fectively. No devices suitably assess 
originality or creativity. Tests in science 
and social studies still dwell too heavily 
on factual content and too lightly on the 
important, lasting benefits which the 
non-specialist is expected to derive from 
study in these areas. Tests in mathema- 
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tics evidence great concern with for- 
mal content and little concern with 
such objectives as “the ability to think 
clearly and logically.” In general, the 
chief weakness which has characterized 
achievement tests from their inception 
still characterizes them today: to too 
great a degree they elicit from the stu- 
dent skills and knowledge which rapidly 
lose their significance outside the class- 
room. 


Tests oF SPECIAL APTITUDES 


An important aspect of the education 
of young people consists of their gaining 
a realistic appraisal of potential talents 
that they have had little opportunity to 
develop. Students must also gain an un- 
derstanding of the manner in which 
both developed and undeveloped skills 
relate to the vocational opportunities 
which might be open to them. To ac- 
complish this goal psychologists have 
tried for more than forty years to build 
special purpose tests evidencing greater 
predictive validity for vocational success 
than that obtainable from the test of 
general mental ability. Of particular in- 
terest have been those areas in which 
the test of general intelligence has been 
relatively ineffective. These efforts have 
been moderately successful in the cleri- 
cal occupations and in those jobs which 
demand a high degree of manual agil- 
ity, hand-eye coordination, finger dex- 
terity, facility with tools, spatial visuali- 
zation, perceptual speed, and mechanical 
comprehension. Somewhat less success- 
ful have been the attempts to identify 
potentially talented individuals in art 
and music. In almost all cases the pre- 
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dictions are less accurate than those of 
academic success, but this is partially 
attributable to the acknowledged weak- 
nesses in all practical criteria of voca- 
cational success and adjustment, particu- 
larly in artistic fields. 

For the student with limited voca- 
tional experience and uncertain voca- 
tional plans vocational counseling rep- 
resents a series of learning experiences. 
The student must be introduced to 
the vocational world and must become 
better acquainted with himself as a po- 
tential worker. While the situation de- 
mands the broadest possible coverage of 
those aptitudes which are crucial to many 
occupations, a “home-made” battery of 
independently standardized tests yields 
an aptitude profile of minimal value. 
Technical differences among tests and 
the differences among norm groups cloud 
the picture of the student’s strengths 
and weaknesses. To meet this need there 
have been developed in the last ten years 
batteries of tests specifically designed 
for this preliminary, broad screening of 
the basic abilities required in many oc- 
cupational families. Some of these bat- 
teries include tests similar to the special- 
purpose instruments which have in the 
past proved of value for selection pur- 
poses. Other batteries are composed of 
individual tests which have been more 
carefully refined to measure relatively 
pure and independent skills. The as- 
sumption underlying both types of bat- 
teries is that the sub-tests can be com- 
bined in appropriate, combinations to 
suggest the extent to which a student 
might succeed in various occupations. 
Such batteries, when administered early 
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in the student’s high school career, can 
provide an excellent springboard for 
sound, systematic inquiry into the nature 
of various occupations and the student’s 
fitness for them. 

Unfortunately, the value of the pre- 
sent aptitude test batteries, either for 
predicting success within a given oc- 
cupation or for setting minimum aptitude 
requirements for various occcupational 
families, is largely unproved. The dif- 
ficulties in obtaining adequate empirical 
data for each of hundreds of occupations 
are clearly staggering. Perhaps the best 
hope that such a task will ultimately be 
accomplished lies in the active partici- 
pation of the U. S. Employment Service 
in this field. Via its own aptitude battery 
the Service has accumulated extensive 
data over the years on the skill require- 
ments of many occupations. A national 
norming and follow-up project planned 
by the American Institute for Research 
under Dr. John Flanagan may also 
provide valuable data. But at the pre- 
sent time and for the immediate future 
the predictive validity of aptitude bat- 
teries seems destined to rest on their 
presumed relationship to vocational suc- 
cess and on the insight of counselors in 
successfully matching individual profiles 
of scores with available job opportunities. 


VocaTIONAL INTEREST INVENTORIES 


The early discovery that aptitude 
measures yielded, at best, only moder- 
ately acurate predictions of vocational 
success prompted research on other fac- 
tors of possible importance. One such 
factor was vocational interest—that sus- 
tained feeling of “liking” for a job 
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which motivates a worker to continue in 
it. Early efforts at assessing interests via 
verbalized statements, or overt action 
were not markedly successful; interest 
inventories, however, have showed sufh- 
cient promise to encourage extensive 
programs of research for over three 
decades, 

The practical difficulties which attend 
the study of vocational aptitudes also 
characterize the study of interests. The 
most crucial type of longitudinal study 
—that involving large numbers of sub- 
jects in each of hundreds of vocations— 
is a practical impossibility. Research 
workers have evidenced remarkable in- 
genuity in designing studies which yield 
pertinent, if indirect, evidence of valid- 
ity. But a large number of these studies 
have been concerned with workers ac- 
tively engaged in their chosen fields at 
the time of testing. As critics have 
pointed out, this feature inevitably in- 
jects an element of ambiguity in the 
findings, since one may never be sure 
whether strong interest contributes to 
satisfactory adjustment or satisfactory 
adjustment engenders strong interest. 

The evidence suggests that choice of 
occupation, for those who may exercise 
some freedom of choice, is related to in- 
ventory scores. People tend to find their 
way into employment which is consistent 
with their interests and find their way 
out of employment which runs counter 
to their interests. Job satisfaction, to the 
extent that this may be reliably and in- 
dependently assessed, also seems _par- 
tially predictable from inventory scores. 
On the other hand, success within an 
occupation only infrequently shows any 
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tangible relationship to interest. One 
must conclude that other factors are of 
far greater importance in discriminating 
between the average and superior work- 
ers. 

The interpretation placed on this ten- 
uous relationship to success appears to 
vary with the viewer’s distance from the 
actual counseling situation. To some ex- 
perts far removed from individual cases 
and primarily concerned with group 
truths such evidence suggests the un- 
trustworthiness of any prediction based 
on inventory profiles. The usefulness of 
inventory scores is regarded as either 
unproved or definitely ending with the 
establishment of rapport between coun- 
selor and client. The practicing coun- 
selor, on the other hand, is more likely 
to be impressed by the positive relation- 
ships of interest to vocational choice and 
stability. He can recall quite clearly in- 


dividual cases of grossly inappropriate 


vocational choice which have been 
avoided by counseling based in part on 
interest inventories. He rightly regards 
the achievement of greater job satisfac- 
tion, even though unaccompanied by 
greater material success, as a legitimate 
goal of counseling. 

Further research will gradually clar- 
ify the value of interest inventories. For 
the present, the cautious and perceptive 
counselor is justified in encouraging stu- 
dents to think seriously about fields in 
which they show unusually strong in- 
terest and in discouraging students from 
embarking on extensive training for vo- 
cations in which they evidence a marked 
disinterest. 
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Measures OF PERSONALITY 


In recent years more basic research 
has been devoted to the measurement of 
personality than to any other area, yet 
more extensive criticism has been di- 
rected at personality tests than at any 
other type of instrument. The uncer- 
tainty and turbulence of the field has 
raised considerable doubt as to the 
proper use of personality tests. In the 
main, counselors employ personality 
questionnaires for three purposes: (1) 
to obtain a useful self-portrait of new 
students, (2) to identify students with 
normal problems which may be effec- 
tively handled via group or individual 
counseling, and (3) to screen out cases 
of serious maladjustment for referral to 
the proper psychological services. Under 
certain conditions there is some merit in 
each of these uses. 

The process of becoming acquainted 
with new students can be facilitated by 
the use of personality inventories. The 
better instruments provide a standard- 
ized and economical method of obtain- 
ing a wealth of information on the stu- 
dent’s preferences, attitudes, and inter- 
ests. It has been amply demonstrated, 
however, that the adequacy of impres- 
sions gained from tests is strongly de- 
pendent on examinee insight and sin- 
cerity. Either or both of these vital ele- 
ments may be missing, even when the 
counselor has devoted considerable ef- 
fort to the establishment of proper rap- 
port. Thus, the self-description is highly 
tentative and must be substantiated by 
data from other sources. 

The student’s responses to a person- 
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ality inventory may reveal problems of 
a thoroughly normal kind which are 
amenable to counseling. Like an interest 
inventory, the questionnaire can be used 
to initiate beneficial discussions. How- 
ever, in this situation validity depends 
as heavily on the skill of the counselor 
as on the nature of the questionnaire. In 
point of fact, too few high school coun- 
selors are trained to distinguish between 
symptoms of normal adolescent prob- 
lems and those of more serious person- 
ality disorders. It has also been ques- 
tioned whether the typical counselor is 
equipped to handle even the less serious 
cases of maladjustment. Unless the 
counselor’s training has been unusually 
complete or his experience uncommonly 
rich and varied, he should not under- 
take the diagnosis and therapy of any 
but the most routine problems. 

The most defensible use of personal- 
ity tests involves their application as 
screening devices. There is some evi- 
dence to indicate that diagnoses based 
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on the better group tests agree with 
those based on the more trustworthy 
clinical instruments. Thus, when the re- 
ferral services of a trained psychologist 
are available for more intensive diag- 
nosis, the preliminary screening may 
serve a valuable purpose. When such 
services are not available, however, it is 
difficult to justify the effort expended to 
identify problem cases. 


CoNCLUSION 


No summary can bring into sharp 
focus all of the many facets of a field 
which is so varied as psychological test- 
ing. This review has attempted to high- 
light a few of the accomplishments and 
some of the unfulfilled promises. The 
complexities of the human mind are not 
easily resolved, but psychologists are in- 
tensely curious people. Research con- 
tinues apace, and the progress of the next 
half century is surely destined to surpass 
that which has occurred during the first 
fifty years of testing. 


It is good to be alone on occasion. And from the vantage point of lone- 
liness look upon your own life and its many problems. Y ou will find that 
much that you thought terrifically important has little true meaning and 
that some of the minor things you neglected rise to great proportions. 
You may have wasted zeal and effort to impress ambitious colleagues 
and neighbors, losing your better self in a race for idle achievements ; 
and in your haste, you may have neglected the gentle friends who are 
devotedly yours. You may find that you have given chunks of your time 
to placating the demands, wishes and requirement of superficial acquaint- 
ances, and only crumbs to the true comrades of your soul.—Dacosert D. 


Rungs, in Letters to My Daughter 
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Our Forefathers 


STeLLa Crarr TREMBLE 


From Eastern coasts the hardy pioneers 

Risked lives and fortunes, met and conquered fears 
To find the spots appropriate for a home 

Where brawn and hatchet cleared the fertile loam. 
Their axes hewed the forest and the glade: 

They toiled in sunshine, rested in the shade... 
Their sons shared harvest-suppers with their wit, 
The moon smiled on the wooings that she lit. 

The vanished families are now recalled 

By fine old names in ancient Bibles scrawled. 
Though many knew not how to use the quill, 
They built of logs the cabin and the mill. 

Though deeds of ancestors be unrenowned, 
They left a legacy of fertile ground... 

And, let us hope, within us there survives 

One spark of all the courage of their lives! 

That we may cherish and commemorate 

Our heritage . . . left on a golden plate! 
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Evolution of Concepts of Indoctrination 
in American Education 


Ricuarp H. GaTcHEL 


I 
are BRAND any act of teaching as 


propaganda or indoctrination is to 
damn it in the eyes of the educational 
world.”* So wrote Ernest Horn, Pro- 
fessor of Education at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1937. Although Professor 
Horn did not fully agree with such a 
derogatory concept of indoctrination, he 
nonetheless indicated the low estate of 
the term among many American educa- 
tors and educationists. If anything, in- 
doctrination is in even greater disrepute 
today. But such a concept of the term 
is of rather recent vintage. It may be 
surprising to many that little over half a 
century ago the employment of “indoc- 
trination” was no more offensive in edu- 
cational circles than the use of “educa- 
tion.” Indeed, the two terms were prac- 
tically synonymous. The interaction of 
socio-political and educational forces in 
relation to indoctrination during the 
past fifty years provides a basic frame- 
work for the study of significant devel- 
opments in concepts of education in a 
democratic society. 
For more than three years, I was a 
student of W. H. Cowley, David Jacks 
Professor of Higher Education at Stan- 


1Horn, 1937: 6. The footnote system used 
herein is that of Prof. W. H. Cowley, School of 
Education, Stanford University. Each footnote 
includes the author’s last name, date of reference 
publication, and number by which the reference 
may be located in the bibliography. 


ford University. During those years it 
became increasingly evident to me that 
Professor Cowley both needed and de- 
sired someone to do extensive research 
for the purpose of fitting together the 
factual and conceptual components of an 
epochal change in concepts of indoctri- 
nation. The research appeared to be espe- 
cially relevant to concepts of indoctrina- 
tion in relation to the process of cultural 
transmission in a pluralistic society, that 
is, in a society which, like that of the 
United States, allows diverse social in- 
stitutions to control educational philos- 
ophy and procedure. 

Professor Cowley has called the plur- 
alism which exists in the United States 
“limited,” because this variety of plur- 
alism “accepts the premise that the civil 
government is paramount but stresses 
the premise that it should not be per- 
mitted to be omnipotent.”? The civil 
government, while paramount, allows 
other social institutions to perform im- 
portant social functions. 

Pursuit of the suggested study 
brought an increasing awareness of 
changing concepts of and attitudes to- 
ward indoctrination which are possible 
under limited pluralism. The investiga- 
tion revealed also a close connection be- 
tween these concepts and attitudes and 
an increasing understanding of social de- 
mocracy. Finally, the conceptual fruits 


2 Cowley, 1956: 3. 
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of the factual research resulted in a dis- 
sertation, entitled as this article. It 
might well have been called “The Road 
to ‘Enculturation’,” in that this term, 
denoting the whole process of culutral 
subsumes indoctrination 
under American limited pluralism. 

In brief, the dissertation analyzes the 
evolution of concepts of indoctrination 
through distinct historical periods from 
the 1890’s to the present. The first of 
these, 1894-1919, explores the develop- 
ments in education, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology and also the socio- 
political changes which underlay the en- 
suing controversy over indoctrination. 
Here appear the various roots, histori- 
cal and contemporary, which made in- 
doctrination a controversial issue during 
this period. In the ensuing period, 1919- 
1932, indoctrination faced more definite 
concepts of social democracy and became 
a focal problem for many American edu- 
cators. The writings of Dewey, Kilpat- 
rick, Bode, Childs, and other Progres- 
sive educators together with the Ameri- 
can reaction against German authoritar- 
janism made this period one of increas- 
ing objection to the term indoctrination. 
The publication in 1932 of George S. 
Count’s Dare the School Build a New 
Social Order? brought the conflict to a 
head. The debates which resulted cen- 
tered about 1) the diverse value judg- 
ments concerning indoctrination even as 
biased instruction and 2) the effort by 
some educators to check the tendency to- 
ward an exclusively derogatory defini- 
tion of indoctrination. The debate ended 
in the widespread derogation of the 
term. 


The final chapter of the study, which 


transmission, 
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concerns the period since the close of 
the Second World War, relates indoc- 
trination to concepts of socio-political 
control in American democracy. The 
author describes how current discussions 
of indoctrination fall short of the cen- 
tral issue and concludes that the discus- 
sion must focus on its place in a plural- 
istic society. An analysis of Professor 
Cowley’s point of view that limited 
pluralism constitutes the core of Ameri- 
can democratic socio-political control 
shows the inevitablity of indoctrination 
in a free society. Finally, the study of 
Melville J. Herskovits’ and Professor 
Cowley’s use of “enculturation” pre- 
sents this term as descriptive of cultural 
transmission, indoctrination being a kind 
of enculturation. The following pages 
represent a more protracted summary 
analysis of this study of evolving con- 
cepts of indoctrination in American edu- 
cation. 
Il 

First, an etymological investigation of 
““ndoctrination” and related words dis- 
closes the following developments: 

1. The word indoctrination meant in 
its incipient phase the implanting of 
doctrines. In the Middle Ages under 
the autonomous control of the Roman 
Catholic Church, medieval European 
education became synonymous with the 
implanting of Christian doctrine. Even 
the word doctrina, or teaching, came to 
be associated almost exclusively with 
Christian doctrine. Hence indoctrina- 
tion came to designate the total educa- 
tional process. In view of this con- 
stricted, authoritarian character of med- 
ieval education the evolution of concepts 
of indoctrination at this point can be 
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viewed in either of two ways: 1) the 
term “indoctrination” broadened to indi- 
cate the whole process of education or 2) 
education became so restricted as to be 
little more than doctrinal implantation 
and hence became synonymous with “in- 
doctrination.” 

2. Although indoctrination originally 
indicated a liberal concept of implanta- 
tion, it gradually assumed the connota- 
tions of a coercive type of education. 
The concept of education was univer- 
sally accepted at the time and continued 
to hold sway even through the liberal- 
izing periods of the Renaissance and En- 
lightenment. These periods produced 
profound conceptual developments in 
both democracy and education, but the 
generally accepted ideas of the educa- 
tional process retained their connotations 
of coercion. “Indoctrination” continued 
its long association with this accepted 


concept of education. 

3. Since about the seventeenth cen- 
tury, increasing expression of and ex- 
perimentation with concepts of democ- 
racy have brought with them consider- 
ably different ideas about education. De- 
velopment of these concepts has been 


particularly notable in the United 
States, especially in the present century, 
but for the most part their advocates 
have dissociated the term indoctrination 
from emerging concepts of democratic 
education. “Education” has been _per- 
mitted its natural evolution, but the 
growth of “indoctrination” has been 
stunted by continued association with 
authoritarian education. 

4. The present truncated definitions 
of indoctrination make it inadequate to 


describe the highly developed processes 
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of democratic education. Another word 
shows promise of filling this need, and 
that word is enculturation. But even 
“enculturation” carries some implica- 
tions of “indoctrination’s” limitations. 
Its sponsors associate the term with 
“conditioning” which, at least among 
members of the Progressive education 
group, denotes but a part of the educa- 
tional process. 

The foregoing analysis indicates the 
need for much closer scrutiny of the 
evolution of concepts of indoctrination, 
especially as they have developed in 
association with concepts of democratic 
education among twentieth century 
American educators. The continued 
growth of science in general with its at- 
tendant social repercussions, the early 
development of a science of education in 
particular, outstanding and influential 
progressive educational leadership in the 
United States, social action and reaction 
through participation in a global war— 
these constituted mainline influences 
upon concepts of American education 
from 1894 to 1919. But the entrench- 
ment of conservative, traditional control 
of educational practice made it unneces- 
sary for the “old” education to take the 
“new” educational theory too seriously. 
Hence the “progressives” attack upon 
external imposition—ultimately upon 
the principle of indoctrination—re- 
mained an “academic question.” 

This question concerned the doubt in 
the minds of such Progressive educators 
as Francis Wayland Parker and John 
Dewey as to whether or not education 
could be both constructive, in relation to 
individual growth, and coercive, in the 
sense of uncritical implaptation of be- 
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liefs. It seems improbable that Parker’s 
use of the term indoctrination in its pres- 
ent restricted sense of imposition of class 
bias was particularly startling in the 
1890’s. The absence of reaction against 
his attack upon such educational proced- 
ure indicated a general lack of distinc- 
tion between indoctrination and sound 
educational practice. Since “education” 
was the popular word and “indoctrina- 
tion” its synonym, the latter word found 
relatively little use. As Parker, Dewey, 
and other voices of the “new” education 
began to differentiate more and more 
clearly between democratic and absolu- 
tistic concepts of education, such terms 
as “imposition,” “inculcation,” and “in- 
culation” became antonyms of the 
“new” education. Since the etymology 
of its restricted meaning goes back to 
1832, it is probable that educationists of 
the “new” school counted “indoctrina- 
tion” among these antonyms. But the 
term found little written expression 
during this period. 

The advent of the United States’ 
participation in the First World War 
and the people’s subjection to “thought 
control” acted as a catalyst in precipitat- 
ing American consciousness of a differ- 
ence between democratic and absolutistic 
processes. The demand for nationalistic 
ardor prevented popular reaction to in- 
tolerance and external imposition dur- 
ing the war years. But upon conclusion 
of the armed conflict, the very defeat 
of a totalitarian power awakened many 
in the United States to the futility of 
efficiency through absolutism. Also, 
there can be little doubt that great num- 
bers of Americans were beginning to re- 
sent the wartime restrictions upon con- 
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stitutional rights and welcomed the op- 
portunity to rebel without threat of so- 
cial and economic ruin. Hence the social 
setting was primed for accession to the 
progressive voice. And, for the most 
part, the progressives did not miss their 
cue. 

It was the increasing practical involve- 
ment of American education in anti-au- 
thoritarianism or, as it were, anti-indoc- 
trination which constituted the focus of 
the period from 1919 to 1932. In this 
period of little more than a decade, con- 
cepts of indoctrination among Ameri- . 
can educators metamorphosed from in- 
teresting bits of academic table talk into 
branding irons for educational policy 
and practice. Before this period such 
men as Parker and Dewey certainly did 
much to deepen America’s understand- 
ing of social democracy and of the sort 
of education such a society must foster. 
But only with the coming of the First 
World War, its regimentation, propa- 
ganda, authoritarianism, etc., was there 
provided the contrast necessary to 
awaken American education to its re- 
sponsibility—indeed, destiny—in a free 
society. It was in June, 1919, that Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick asserted: 


Indoctrination, however, is fundamentally 
and essentially undemocratic. It intends to 
anticipate choice. It inherently uses the in- 
dividual as a means to an end, and this 
danger is present wherever any type of au- 
thoritarianism prevails.* 


The Twenties witnessed a general re- 
evaluation of the educational process in 
the United States and of democratic ed- 
ucation in particular. Eminently creative 
leadership in the education departments 


5 Kilpatrick, 1919: 7. 
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of colleges and universities gave impetus 
to the movement. By and large the de- 
velopment of experimentalism and the 
organization of progressive educational 
thought in the Progressive Education 
Association served first to challenge and 
then to disrupt traditional educational 
philosophy and practice. In that indoc- 
trination was practically synonymous 
with coercive, habituating traditional ed- 
ucation, it too suffered at the hands of 
the newcomers, and it soon found itself 
in the dusty tracks of the anti-indoctri- 
nation “band wagon.” 


Iil 


But the forces for indoctrination, 
though literarily rather mum, were not 
inactive. Finally George S. Counts of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
vocalized their position, asserting that 
indoctrination for liberal-mindedness 
was just as progressive as the Progres- 
sives and much more stable.‘ Up to the 
time of Counts’ reaction—especially his 
1930 The American Road to Culture— 
the actual use of the word indoctrination 
was sparse indeed, but he merely fired 
a pistol that was already loaded and 
cocked. 

In a post-war era, then, American ed- 
ucators, almost of necessity, came to 
grips with the meaning of social democ- 
racy and the educational philosophy 
which emanated from it. Increasingly 
educational leadership came to view in- 
doctrination as the antithesis of educa- 
tion for life in a democracy. But the pe- 
riod which followed found American ed- 
ucators facing the problems of economic 
depression and its affect upon the social 


* Counts, 1930: 1. 
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order. The focus shifted from the indi- 
vidual, even as a responsible citizen, to 
the social order and to the hand which 
education might offer in planning its im- 
provement. 

Writing in 1932 for an American au- 
dience which was grasping for a socio- 
economic panacea, Counts gained much 
support for his positive answer to the 
question: “Dare the school build a new 
social order?” He contended that al- 
though there must be no deliberate dis- 
tortion or suppression of facts to support 
any theory or point of view “all educa- 
tion contains a large element of imposi- 
tion, that in the very nature of the case 
this is inevitable, that the existence and 
evolution of society depend upon it, that 
it is consequently eminently desirable, 
and that the frank acceptance of this fact 
by the educator is a major professional 
obligation.”® Even the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association became absorbed in 
the Thirties with what was to become a 
permanent preoccupation with planning 
for a more constructive social order. 

Experimentalists such as Kilpatrick, 
Dewey, and Bode feared the danger of 
a “planned” rather than a “planning” 
society, asserting that indoctrination, as 
uncritical imposition, could lead only to 
the former type of society. Nonetheless 
B. F. Pittenger, Dean of the University 
of Texas School of Education, in his 
1941 book Indoctrination for American 
Democracy acknowledged the Countsian 
position, asserting the necessity of indoc- 
trination in American education.* 

The war years witnessed a rather cool 
attitude toward indoctrination for emo- 


5 Counts, 1932: 2. 
® Pittenger, 1941: 8. 
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tional, nationalistic loyalty; but they 
also showed the constructive effect of an 
unconscious assimilation of those demo- 
cratic values which Pittenger enumer- 
ated, many of which had no doubt come 
through indoctrination. Hence the term 
remained ambiguous. 

Certainly the comparative measure- 
ment of American two 
world wars indicated a momentous 
growth in both the scholarly and popu- 
lar concepts of social democracy. This 
growth was especially evident in educa- 
tional circles where attention focused on 
the problems of a philosophically con- 
sistent perpetuation and improvement of 
such a social democracy’s core values. 
Counts and Pittenger had termed this 
process “indoctrination,” but they had 
lost out to the experimentalists’ deroga- 
tion of the word. While a variety of con- 
cepts continued to surround the term, 
“indoctrination in the bad sense” gained 
increasing conceptual support, especially 
among educators and educationists. 

In the years since the close of the 
Second World War the struggle be- 
tween the world’s two major political 
philosophies has revived the indoctrina- 
tion issue in relation to the methods 
which nations use to assure the conti- 
nuity of their political and social philoso- 
phies. Many leading educators and edu- 
cationists today maintain that the pri- 
mary function of education is to transmit 
a society’s cultural values so as to main- 
tain their continuity and that all other 
educational functions are supplement- 
ary. Education in this context, then, 
must be considered as essentially pre- 
scriptive rather than permissive. Since 
conflicts over indoctrination have cen- 


behavior in 
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tered in its association with prescriptive 
education, the current discussion of edu- 
cation in terms of cultural transmission 
is highly significent for the present 
study. 

Integrally related to the kind of cul- 
tural transmission that a society sanc- 
tions is the nature of that society’s socio- 
political control or authority. As noted 
earlier, Professor Cowley has asserted 
limited pluralism to be the nature of this 
control in American democracy. With 
the legitimate control of education by 
diverse social institutions indoctrination 
naturally takes its place as one of the 
many facets of the enculturative process 
in the United States. In present discus- 
sions of indoctrination in the context of 
enculturation, however, the term ap- 
pears as a controversial educational 
method which, depending upon the de- 
finition of the word and the educational 
philosophy of the educators, is either de- 
sirable or not. Contemporary discusions 
of indoctrination in terms of its desir- 
ability or undesirability seem to fall 
short of the central issue, which, to the 
mind of the present writer, concerns the 
rightful place—let alone particular 
value orientations—of indoctrination as 
part of the enculturative process in a 
pluralistic society. 

If limited pluralism be accepted as 
the basic tenet of American democracy, 
then such proposals as R. Bruce Raup’s 
“community of persuasion” and Theo- 
dore Brameld’s “defensible partiality,” 
when considered as the sole basis of ed- 
ucational and social control, circumvent 
the heart of the indoctrination issue. 
That is to say, the heart of the issue is 
the fact that the school as the main 
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agency of formal education interacts 
with other institutions. Considered in 
this light, education for the attitudes and 
beliefs of future generations in a plur- 
alistic society must be the joint responsi- 
bility of all interested social groups. If 
indoctrination be considered merely as 
pedagogical partiality in the encultura- 
tive process, then it pervades the proc- 
ess. If, however, the term is defined in 
the sense which predominates today, 
namely, the uncritical implantation of 
beliefs, then it constitutes but one per- 
missible part of the process. Let it be em- 
phasized that the function it performs 
despite—or, better, because of—its asso 
ciation with derogatory concepts of edu- 
cational purposes and method is essen- 
tial to the continuation of limited plural- 
ism so long as institutions exist which 
desire to indoctrinate. 

But one more significant development 
in the evolution of concepts of indoc- 
trination remains. With the derogation 
of the term American educators and ed- 
ucationists have been obliged to devise 
a word to describe the process of cul- 
tural transmission in a pluralistic society. 
“Socialization” was and might have con- 
tinued to be the answer to this need 
except for 1) its association by some edu- 
cators with “socialism” and 2) its trun- 
cation by Melville J. Herskovits in his 
1948 book Man and His Works. There 
he distinguished between the simpler 
process, which he termed socialization, 
whereby animals learn to become mem- 
bers of their respective societies and the 
more complex process whereby a human 
society transmits its culture to its own 
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While retaining “socializa- 
tion” to describe the simpler learning 
experiences of man Herskovits intro- 
duced the term enculturation to denote 
the process of cultural transmission. Pro- 
fessor Cowley, however, has made the 
concept of enculturation even more in- 
clusive. Convinced that the socialization 
of man influences and is influenced by 
culture he includes this process in his 
concept of enculturation.® 

“Enculturation,” then, as coined and 
defined by Herskovits and Cowley, 
meets the qualifications of the needed 
term. It is at once relatively free from 
“indoctrination’s” association with par- 
ticular normative positions and concept- 
ually broad enough to subsume indoc- 
trination, the relative significance of 
which depends upon the nature of con- 
trol in the enculturating society. 


members.” 


T Herskovits, 1948: 5. 
§ Cowley, 1955: 4. 
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Sonnette 


Oma CARLYLE ANDERSON 


Spring holds her drifting fragrance and her trees, 
Summer is filled with regal song, and shower; 
The autumn has a dipped-in-beauty hour. 

And having known an endless round of these 
Winter and I reflect the counterpart. .. . 

The birds now absent and the vanished flower 


Do not perturb the mind nor break the heart. 
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Secondary Science Education in 
the United States 


Puitie N. Powers 


I 


HE PROFESSION of science teaching 
hs the American High Schools has 
for many years been faced with a frus- 
trating dilemma—one which has placed 
the teachers in an exceedingly difficult 
position, and which during recent years 
has caused them to become the target of 
increasingly severe criticism. 

The roots of the dilemma are quite 
simply explained: science teachers have 
had the problem of trying to force an 
outmoded curriculum of scientific “sub- 
ject matter”—designed originally for 
the training of specialists—into the reali- 
ties of working in the classroom with 
the diverse population of American boys 
and girls. The teacher of physics, for 
example, has been supposed to teach 
the “subject matter” according to these 
old standards, and at the same time he 
has had to think about the needs of the 
growing young men and women. Much 
of the time, these two purposes have 
appeared to lead in different directions, 
with the teacher subject to censure if he 
followed either one. 

There is however, I believe, some- 
thing like a revolution taking place in 
American science teaching which prom- 
ises to ease this dilemma and therefore 
to facilitate a considerable improvement 
in the quality of the teaching. 

The pressure to teach standardized 
science subject matter has its roots at the 


turn of the century. It was in fact in 
1892-93 that the National Education 
Association created an outstanding Com- 
mittee (of ten) on Secondary School 
Studies under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Charles Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The Conference on Physics and 
Chemistry was under the chairmanship 
of Ira Remsen, professor of Chemistry 
at Johns Hopkins Universtiy. With 
some well known school and college ad- 
ministrators also serving on the Com- 
mittee, a set of standards were devel- 
oped for science teaching which enjoyed 
great prestige and whose effects are still 
being felt. These standards were stated 
in terms of content and methods, in 
terms of the amount of time to be given 
to each subject, and in terms of the se- 
quence of studies to be followed. 

During the succeeding ten to fifteen 
years, the college entrance examination 
boards and the text book writers 
adopted these standards and the die was 
then cast. 

These standards had been adopted 
primarily for the purpose of teaching 
young scientists-to-be. The physics 
course was a first step toward a career 
as a physicist, and if the high school 
graduate satisfactorily passed the college 
entrance examination, he was then ready 
to begin the college physics courses. For 
this purpose, the standards were remark- 
ably effective. It is only during the last 
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few years, after spectacular scientific 
progress, that the continued suitablity of 
these standards for starting young peo- 
ple on scientific careers has been seri- 
ously challenged. 

There was, however, a fact of life 
which the science teachers have never 
been able to ignore. Not all of the high 
school students who take the science 
courses are going to become scientists. 
Some will not go to college at all, and 
some will not even graduate from high 
school. The obvious result has been that 
many capable young American citizens, 
about to become doctors, lawyers, mu- 
sicians, housewives, mechanics, plumb- 
ers, and all the rest, had only one way 
to learn something about science— 
through these courses designed for the 
future scientist. 

For a time it was argued that this did 
not really matter because, after all, the 
study of science by these other students 
was good for them—because of the men- 
tal discipline which they would acquire, 
and because of the so-called “transfer of 
training” whereby habits of accuracy, of 
open-mindedness, and of the use of sci- 
entific method, would be developed to 
the point where it would carry over and 
become applicable to other activities out- 
side the field of science. Perhaps there 
is something to these arguments but it 
has certainly been difficult to establish 
that such values are automatically to be 
derived from following the standard 
course. 

There was, of course, another big 
difficulty. Too often the students found 
the course dull and uninteresting. Even 
some of those who entered the course 
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with a lively curiosity and enthusiasm 
for science would soon become bogged 
down with an uninspired teacher of 
physics on the calculation of mechanical 
advantages of pullies and levers. In 
fact, one wonders how many young 


people have actually been turned away 
from scientific careers by strict adher- 
ence to the standard subject matter. 
There was also the obvious difficulty 
that a course developed in 1900 could 
not very well remain up-to-date with the 
passage of time. Attempts were made to 
add more materials, and with the old 
being too sacred to suppress, the total 
gradually grew to impossible size. 


II 


Recognizing these difficulties, the pro- 
fessional educators, for the most part in 
teachers colleges, working with the 
high school teachers themselves, tried to 
find ways to improve the situation. In 
general, their approach was through 
study of the student and the student’s 
needs rather than through the science 
subject matter per se. The question was 
not “how can each student be taught 
science?” but rather, “how can science 
subject matter contribute to meeting the 
needs of the students?.” These needs 
were defined not only in terms of ca- 
reers, and the selection of careers, but 
also in terms of everyday life—prob- 
lems to be faced, and satisfactions to be 
gained. “Problem areas,” “persistent 
problems,” “life problems,” and the 
like, have been defined and studied at 
great length, and the subject matter 
from all of the fields of science and 
mathematics, and sometimes from other 
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fields as well, has been drawn upon to 
help in the understanding of these prob- 
lems which the students are expected to 
face as they become more mature. 

Some of the courses organized in this 
manner have been excellent, judged by 
any standard, and at other times the re- 
sults have been poor, and perhaps even 
ludicrous. But too often, in the final 
analysis, the test of these courses has not 
been in terms of the student-centered 
objectives which had been the starting 
point, but rather in terms of the cover- 
age of the old standard subject matter. 
If somehow the physicists’ pulleys and 
levers were worked into the study of a 
“life problem,” then everything has 
turned out all right after all—and the 
students who were planning to go on to 
college could hope to meet their par- 
ticular problems of passing college en- 
trance board examinations. 

To try to resolve this dilemma, of 
worrying about the subject matter, or 
about the student, has not been the only 
problem of the science teacher. Over the 
years as a larger segment of American 
youth has gone into the high schools, 
the teacher has been faced with an in- 
creasingly varied set of backgrounds of 
student’s interests, attitudes, and abili- 
ties. To teach all of these students in 
the same classroom is difficult at best, 
but as a further complication the teacher 
may have had very little opportunity to 
learn enough of the required subject 
matter. Most high school science teach- 
ers must teach not one but several differ- 
ent subjects, so that even though per- 
haps proficient in one, it is difficult to 
acquire equal proficiency in the others. 
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In many cases, a single teacher has 
classes in physics, chemistry and biol- 
ogy. In other cases, one or more of 
these subjects may be taught in addition 
to non-science subjects such as social 
studies and physical education. 

The over-all result has been that in 
too many cases nobody has been satis- 
fied. The students have too often found 
the science and mathematics courses un- 
attractive and uninspiring, the college 
teachers have been dissatisfied with the 
high school preparation of their stu- 
dents, and recently, with increasing 
public awareness of the importance of 
science to national strength and security, 
the problem has become more often a 
subject for public debate. 

In fact there have been recent widely 
read articles and statements by promi- 
nent individuals which have given the 
impression that high school science and 
mathematics enrollments have dropped 
drastically in favor of less difficult 
courses, and which have been very criti- 
cal of the teachers, of their methods, 
and of the schools where many of the 
teachers had been trained—the normal 
schools and teachers colleges. Every- 
body agrees, of course, that the quality 
of instruction could be improved, but 
just how this is to be done, and then 
how to determine the improvement in 
quality, remain difficult questions. But 
as to the actual enrollments, and to the 
science and mathematics courses offered 
in the high schools, there are some facts 
available. 


III 


The physics picture is of special inter- 
est. According to figures compiled by 
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the U.S. Office of Education, it turns 
out that about a hundred thousand high 
school students studied physics each year 
around 1900, these being almost all of 
the tenth graders. A half century later, 
this figure trebled to about three hun- 
dred thousand, these now being only 
about a quarter of the twelfth graders. 
There is, therefore, a substantial in- 
crease in the total numbers, but with a 
large percentage drop. 

For chemistry, the percentage has re- 
mained about the same over these years 
—formerly smaller than for physics, but 
recently nearly twice as large. 

The biggest high school science en- 
rollments are in general science, and in 
biology, usually at the ninth and tenth 
grades, respectively, with about three 
quarters of the students enrolled. 

In mathematics, it turns out that 
about two thirds of the students take 
elementary algebra, and then about one 
third take intermediate algebra, about 
two fifths take plane geometry and only 
about one eighth takes solid geometry 
and trigonometry. The trigonometry 
percentage has changed very little over 
the half of the century (a twentyfold 
increase in actual numbers), but the 
percentages for algebra and geometry 
have declined substantially. 

To interpret these numbers is difh- 
cult, partly because of the marked 
changes in the character of the high 
school students, and partly because the 
numbers give no measure of the quality 
of the teaching. There is however an- 
other significant fact—the low point on 
percentages for physics, algebra and 
geometry appears to have been about 
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1954, suggesting that about this time 
there was an up-turn in the awareness of 
high school students and teachers in the 
importance of these fields. 

As to the courses which are available 
to high school students, one can legiti- 
mately argue that in 1956 only 57% of 
the high schools offered physics and 
64% offered chemistry, but then it 
turns out that since the schools not of- 
fering these subjects are the smaller 
ones, there were actually only 5% of 
the high school students who did not 
have the opportunity to take either 
physics or chemistry. Similarly the num- 
ber of tenth graders who do not have 
the opportunity to take biology is only 
about 3%. In mathematics there are 
only about 3% who are unable to take 
elementary algebra, and there are about 
8% who have no opportunity to take 
any of the more advanced mathemat- 
ics courses beyond the elementary alge- 
bra. 

From these figures, it is possible to 
draw either favorable or unfavorable 
conclusions but it seems clear that the 
overall picture is now improving. Credit 
for this must certainly go in part to a 
number of organizations who have been 
trying to do something about the prob- 
lem in recent years. 

Among these groups are the National 
Science Foundation, the President’s 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers, 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the National Re- 
search Council of the National Academy 
of Science, the National Science Teach- 
ers’ Association, and the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics. 
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In addition there have been some ex- 
cellent programs organized on_ local 
bases by industrial and community 
groups working together with the high 
schools. 

For example, in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, as a result of initiative by one of 
the divisions of the General Motors 
Corporation, a joint Industry-Schools 
Committee on Science and Mathematics 
Education was created early in 1956. 
During the summer, a group of Indi- 
anapolis science and mathematics teach- 
ers were employed to delve into some 
of the questiuns raised by the Commit- 
tee. At the same time, the Indianapolis 
newspapers were stimulating public in- 
terest in the problem and when the 
schools opened in the fall many seg- 
ments of the Indianapolis community 
were participating in the program. The 
concrete results were: 1) the Indianapo- 
lis School Commissioners appropriated 
an additional $56,000 for portable lab- 
oratory demonstration tables and other 
equipment for the junior high schools. 
An extensive program of in-service edu- 
cation was established for junior high 
school science teachers. 2) A program 
of visits to local industrial plants and 
laboratories was set up for science stu- 
dents and teachers. 3) The Chamber of 
Commerce raised $10,000 to make it 
possible for local science teachers to 
attend national and regional confer- 
ences, and to take refresher courses at a 
nearby university. The Chamber also 
financed participation by outstanding 
Indianapolis students in the National 
Science Talent Search. 4) The Chamber 
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of Commerce arranged summer employ- 
ment in local industries for science and 
mathematics teachers. 5) A series of 
“seminars in the sciences” was held dur- 
ing the school year to hear outstanding 
scientists provided by the nearby uni- 
versity. Attendance was for the teachers, 
industrial personnel, and selected stu- 
dents. 6) Experimenta] television pro- 
grams were launched for junior high 
school science students, followed up, and 
evaluated, by written examinations. 

To encourage this type of local activ- 
ity has been one of the main responsi- 
bilities of the President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers, an organiza- 
tion of some twenty autonomous na- 
tional organizations operating in differ- 
ent areas. 

The A.A.A.S. through its Science 
Teaching Improvement Program, has 
taken a different approach, one which 
goes to the heart of one of the major 
problems. The object is to encourage 
college and university science teachers 
to take an active and constructive inter- 
est in the high school programs. Too 
often in the past, the college teachers 
have been quick to condemn the work 
of the high schools and to complain 
about the lack of preparation of the stu- 
dents entering college, but rarely have 
they had anything more constructive to 
suggest than to simply emphasize the 
teaching of the standard subject mat- 
ter. They have shown very little sym- 
pathy for the high school classroom 
problems and they have rarely given en- 
couragement to their better college stu- 
dents to go back into high school teach- 
ing as a career. With a grant from the 
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Carnegie Corporation of New York the 
STIP has made a frontal attack on this 
problem by arranging for the appoint- 
ment of members of the staffs of college 
and university science departments in 
four different states to serve as indi- 
vidual counsellors to the high school 
teachers. These counsellors provide di- 
rect assistance and advice to the teachers 
and at the same time are promoting a 
better understanding between the col- 
lege and the high schools. 

The National Research Council has 
created an Advisory Board on Educa- 
tion which is studying the use of TV 
and films for science education. For ex- 
ample, the Board is co-operating with 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
AAAS on a new series of TV pro- 
grams to be called “Conquest,” which 
will present the lives and accomplish- 
ments of scientists. Also some fifty edu- 
cational films on mathematics have been 
reviewed as background for recommen- 
dations on the production and use of 
such films. 

Another activity of this Board was to 
organize in California together with 
Hughes Aircraft, the AAAS and UCLA, 
an Industry Education Conference on 
ways to improve science and mathe- 
matics teaching. During this week long 
meeting it was interesting to learn that 
they recommended against too much 
emphasis on purely scientific subjects or 
merely on urging students into careers 
as scientists and engineers. Instead, the 
industrial representatives emphasized 
the need for education which is directed 
toward the broad cultural needs of 
young people growing up in a techno- 
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logical society. For this group to reach 
this conclusion, at a time when many 
well known people were arguing for 
more emphasis on science subject matter 
in the curriculum, illustrates again the 
dilemma of the high school teacher. 


V 


During recent years, the program of 
the National Science Foundation has 
acquired very special importance be- 
cause of the breadth and scope of its 
funding activities for the development 
of scientists and engineers. 

To begin with, there is an elaborate 
program of fellowships which includes 
those of the usual type for pre-doctoral 
and post-doctoral students, but which 
also includes fellowships for science and 
mathematics teachers at both the high 
school and college teaching levels. 

Second, the National Science Founda- 
tion is helping to finance a group of 
summer institutes for science and mathe- 
matics teaching at levels from elemen- 
tary school supervisors up to the college. 
These programs require 6 to 8 weeks 
and provide courses in science and math- 
ematics specially designed to meet the 
needs of teachers. For the high school 
teachers alone, financial assistance is 
planned for this year for approximately 
320 such institutes with about 16,000 
participants. 

In addition, the National Science 
Foundation is supporting a variety of 
special projects. Some of them are di- 
rected toward supplementing the work 
of the teachers with travelling science 
libraries, travelling science demonstra- 
tion lectures, visiting scientists, distribu- 
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tion of career information, and the like. 
Other projects are aimed at teacher im- 
provement and toward the development 
of new science and mathematics courses. 
It is the work in this latter area—the 
development of new courses—which led 
me to suggest that something in the 
character of a revolution may now be 
taking place in American science and 
mathematics teaching. 

I am referring to the fact that for the 
first time since the turn of the century a 
group of outstanding scientists together 
with educators have sat down together 
to make a serious effort to revise the 
physics curriculum, A Physical Science 
Study Committee has been created 
which enjoys somewhat the same pres- 
tige as the old Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association, back in 
the 1890’s. This time the Committee is 
being administrated by the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Jerrold R. Zacha- 
rias, Professor of Physics, and with 
funds from the Ford Foundation, from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, and from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, as well as from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

It was early in 1956 that the work of 
this Committee got underway after a 
group of prominent physicists decided 
during some informal conversation, that 
they should go to work seriously on the 
job of helping to improve high school 
physics teaching. The conclusions which 
represented this point of departure 
were: 

1) Text books in general reflected a 
scientific outlook that dated back half a 
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century and was no longer representa- 
tive of the views of the scientific com- 
munity. 

2) Genuine attempts to remain 
abreast of scientific developments had 
given even the best text books a path 
work quality in which the unity of physics 
disappeared. 

3) The sheer mass of material in the 
textbooks had become so great that it 
could no longer be reasonably taught in 
an academic year, or even in 2 years. 

4) With the increasing application of 
science in the everyday environment, 
physics textbooks had given over more 
and more of their attention to technol- 
ogy, thus further overloading the course 
and further minimizing the concepts of 
science itself, and its unity. 

The Committee was equally dissatis- 
fied with standard laboratory methods 
and with audio-visual aids and it under- 
took, as its first job, the preparation of a 
new basic syllabus for high school phys- 
ics. The object of the course this time 
was not specifically to prepare students 
for the study of college physics, since it 
has cultural objectives as well. These 
are, first to build a good scientific back- 
ground in a section of the population, 
and second, to emphasize the essential, 
intellectual, esthetic, and historical 
background of physical science. The 
specific goal which was adopted for the 
course was to show “the atomic picture 
of the universe.” 

After preparation of a syllabus, the 
Committee proceeded to write a text- 
book, to plan teaching films, new sets of 
laboratory experiments and to prepare 
monographs on a variety of related 
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physics subjects which are not included 
in the basic text. 

The course has been tried out on an 
experimental basis in eight selected high 
schools. Summer institutes are being or- 
ganized to familiarize high school 
teachers with the course, and a new pro- 
gram of testing and of college entrance 
examinations is under consideration. In 
short, a complete new package is being 
prepared for the high school teacher 
which will enjoy again great prestige 
and which promises to replace com- 
pletely the outmoded standard course 
with which the teachers have been con- 
fronted until now. 

The work of this Committee is being 
well received and with National Science 
Foundation financing a similar group is 
now getting under way in the mathe- 
matics field at Yale University. Further- 
more, some consideration is being given 
to consolidating the work of these study 
groups into a single corporation to op- 
erate permanently on a large scale. 

It is clear that the physics course 
which is being created by the Physical 
Science Study Committee represents a 
vast improvement over the earlier sub- 
ject matter. It does not, however, re- 
move the dilemma which the teacher 
has had to face since the emphasis re- 
mains upon subject matter rather than 
upon individual students and their 
needs. But since the material is not this 
time focused primarily on preparation 
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for studying more physics, since the ob- 
jectives are cultural, and since a great 
deal of flexibility has been built into its 
presentation, the dilemma ought to be 
greatly eased. 

Early reports from both students and 
teachers who have tried the course are 
enthusiastic, but the real test in the long 
run will lie in its usefulness and ac- 
ceptability to the large numbers of high 
school teachers throughout the country. 
If the course is taken by the teachers as 
a formula to follow, or simply as a list 
of topics to cover, then we cannot be too 
optimistic about the results. For there 
can be no question that the first essential 
for good teaching lies in the creativity 
of the teacher in meeting and working 
with his or her pupils. With an inspir- 
ing teacher, who can open new doors to 
the students, new vistas and new chal- 
lenges, it does not matter too much 
what particular course of subject matter 
is followed, or what particular methods 
of teaching are being used. To train 
teachers who can do this is most cer- 
tainly not easy, and one of the lessons 
of the last half century is that simply 
being content to cover the subject matter 
can too often become a substitute for 
good teaching. We can hope that this 
lesson, together with the over-riding 
importance of the performance of the 
teacher, will be well kept in mind as 
these new courses are fed into American 
high schools. 


We call it gobbledygook in the United States. Our British cousins 
have labels for jargon that are no less colorful. Here are some: Wolli- 


ness, pudder, barnacular. 





More Students— Better Guidance 


H. D. Ricuarpson anv Rosert F. MENKE 


M= institutions of higher education 
have as a basic objective the 
recognizing and meeting of the needs of 
individual students. Administrators of 
colleges, large and small, have tried to 
deal with the problem of recognizing 
and meeting the needs of the individual 
student, and have looked for help from 
the student personnel movement, but to 
date, far too little has come by way of 
solutions. It is usually much easier to 
profess belief than it is to attain results 
in actual practice. The ability to success- 
fully deal with this problem will be fur- 
ther complicated during the years im- 
mediately ahead by the anticipated un- 
precedented increase in college enroll- 
ments. It seems evident that those in 
charge of institutions of higher educa- 
tion will need to re-appraise and re- 
evaluate the methods used to meet the 
needs of an increasing number and di- 
versity of students. 

Generally it is assumed that the size 
of enrollment is one of the factors di- 
rectly related to the opportunity for in- 
dividualization of education at the col- 
lege level, but it is by no means the only 
one, and probably not the most im- 
portant. To the extent that it is a real 
factor, the problem is certain to be ac- 
centuated in the years immediately 
ahead. 

The problem is more than one of size 
only. It is intertwined with the prevailing 
philosophy and psychology of education 
held by the faculty and administration. 


These in turn affect the selection and 
admission of students, the concept and 
character of the curriculum, the methods 
of instruction, the academic standards 
and regulations which define instruc- 
tional policy, the placement of gradu- 
ates, and the functions of the student 
personnel program. 

It might also be added that the often 
prevailing concept that the student per- 
sonnel program and the academic pro- 
gram are antithetical in purpose and 
function adds to the difficulty and to the 
complexity of the matter of helping the 
individual student with his problems of 
educational planning, goal seeking, and 
adjustment. 

The extreme positions of the two 
schools of thought that hold, on the one 
hand, that the student must be moulded 
to the Procrustean bed of academic uni- 
formities, and on the other, that the 
individualism of the student is the bed 
rock foundation for his whole develop- 
ment offers little in the way of a realistic 
or satisfactory solution to the problem 
that actually exists and that will con- 
tinue to grow in magnitude as greater 
numbers of students enter the nation’s 
colleges. 

If students, no matter how selected 
for admission, continue to differ in abili- 
ties, interests, needs, desires, and goals, 
and if the educational offering is diversi- 
fied in terms of content, methods, stand- 
ards, quality, and personality of instruc- 
tors, some sane and sensible means must 
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be found for working effectively with 
these two sets of differences. 
Let us face this problem in terms of 
the following premises or assumptions: 
1. All college students need some 
help in making educational and 
vocational plans. Stated in another 
way, it is assumed that all college 
students differ greatly in their 
needs for educational and voca- 
tional guidance and counseling. 
Some need little, if any; others 
needs a great deal. Some need it 
early in their college careers; 
others need it later. There is no 
one time nor place when all need 
the same kind of guidance or coun- 
seling, but all need some help 
sometime. 

. Educational and vocational guid- 
ance and counseling is but one 
phase of a total guidance and coun- 
seling program. Each student must 
be looked upon as a whole person. 
The educational and vocational 
phases of his adjustment must be 
dealt with in light of the total 
knowledge of him as a whole in- 
dividual. 

. If all students are to receive help 
in making educational and voca- 
tional plans, a rather large staff of 
advisers or counselors will be re- 
quired, 

Many faculty members are pre- 
pared through training and ex- 
perience to do educational and vo- 
cational counseling of the normal 
type required by most individuals. 
. The total load of each faculty 


member includes some service ac- 
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tivities in addition to teaching. 
Educational and vocational advise- 
ment and counseling may be con- 


sidered as one type of service ac- 
tivity. 

. A program of educational and vo- 
cational advisement and counsel- 
ing by faculty advisers to be suc- 
cessful must be coordinated with 
all other phases of the counseling 
program of the college. 

If these premises are reasonably 
sound and realistic, then it would seem 
to follow that some interest in, and at- 
tention to, every student should be pro- 
vided as he is faced with the normal run 
of problems in educational and voca- 
tional planning. The job can be done 
only if this type of educational activity 
is accepted as a responsibility of the fac- 
ulty individually and collectively. It 
seems unrealistic, as well as unsound 
educationally, to presume that a sufh- 
cient staff of counselors, other than fac- 
ulty counselors, could be provided in 
most colleges, 

Probably the objection will be raised 
immediately that most faculty members 
are neither interested in, nor prepared 
by training or experience to assume the 
role of a counselor. This objection is 
most likely to be voiced by the so called 
“professionally trained counselor.” It is 
admitted that this objection may have 
some merit, but if it is remembered 
that faculty counselors limit their role 
to helping the typical or normal student 
with his normal problems of educational 
and vocational planning, the objection as 
stated seems to dwindle in significance. 

Arizona State College at Tempe has 
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been selected to illustrate how one insti- 
tution of higher education has attempted 
to solve this problem of meeting indi- 
vidual needs in a rapidly growing situa- 
tion. Historically Arizona State was a 
single purpose institution primarily de- 
voted to teacher education. However, 
during the last ten years it has rapidly 
become a multiple-purpose institution 
granting bachelors and advanced de- 
grees in a number of different fields, In 
1940-41 the enrollment was 1,341; in 
1950-51, 4,045; in 1956-57, 6,421; and 
in 1960-61 the predicted enrollment is 
11,000. Arizona State has faced, and 
will continue to face, a real problem in 
meeting individual needs of students. 


Educational and Vocational Counseling 


In light of the basic assumptions 
enumerated above, considerable effort 
has been directed to firming-up the pro- 
gram of educational and vocational coun- 
seling during this period of rapid 
growth and development. Much of the 
work of educational and vocational guid- 
ance is closely related to the curriculum 
offering and the regulations and require- 
ments that govern it. For a time, faculty 
advisers were referred to as curriculum 
advisers. It now seems clear that the 
term faculty adviser or faculty counselor 
is to be preferred, since their responsibili- 
ties involve a good deal more than simple 
advising on curriculum matters. Never- 
theless, faculty advisers are selected in 
terms of each of the majors or fields of 
specialization offered under the cur- 
riculums of the college, and as such, 
each faculty adviser is expected to know 
and understand the requirements of the 
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curriculum and field of specialization 
in which he is advising. To further this 
understanding, a plan has been under 
way for several years for those who are 
faculty advisers to also serve as mem- 
bers of curriculum development com- 
mittees. It seems sound to assume that 
those who share directly in the develop- 
ment of curriculum regulations and re- 
quirements should not only understand 
them, but they should also be able to 
interpret them to students. Likewise, 
actual work in curriculum development 
is closely related to vocational needs 
and training requirements. Again those 
directly participating in this work should 
have, in general, a rather good working 
knowledge of vocational information 
and requirements in the several career 
fields for which a given curriculum pro- 
vides the training and preparation. 

But more than knowledge and infor- 
mation are necessary to be a good coun- 
selor. Let us grant that preparation, 
training, and experience are desirable 
and necessary to become a good coun- 
selor. The skills required in counseling 
are closely related to those required in 
good teaching. It would seem that most 
persons who have acquired the art and 
skill of teaching can also acquire the art 
and skill of advising and counseling. 
Those who have been selected to serve 
as faculty advisers will need to give 
time, effort, and attention to developing 
the art and skill of counseling; but it 
can be done. 

After experimenting with a number 
of methods and devices for carrying on 
educational and vocational advisement 
and counseling through faculty advisers, 
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it has now been decided that special em- 
phasis in this program should be given 
to freshman and transfer students dur- 
ing their first semester or year. Briefly, 
the program for freshmen provides for 
a scheduled meeting with advisees dur- 
ing freshman week. At the scheduled 
meeting, the faculty adviser has an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
each of his advisees and to work with 
them as a group and individually in 
the planning of their programs of stud- 
ies for the first semester. Every new 
freshman is required to have an ap- 
proved program of studies signed by his 
adviser. This first meeting with fresn- 
man advisees is an important one and is 
carefully planned. At this first meeting 
fundamental working relationships are 
established between the adviser and the 
advisee. 

During the first semester each adviser 
invites his advisees to make appoint 
ments with him for the purpose of plan 
ning a second semester program of stud- 
ies. Again, freshmen are required to 
have an approved program of studies 
signed by their respective advisers. No 
special advisement period is set up for 
this purpose. In general, this program of 
advisement and counseling takes place 
after the middle of the semester. 

During the second semester, faculty 
advisers again invite their advisees to 
meet with them for the purpose of plan- 
ning a program of work for the sopho- 
more year. Again, an approved program 
of study signed by the adviser is re 
quired. 

After this program of required ad- 
visement during the freshman year, it is 
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hoped that students will have acquired 
good relationships with their advisers, 
and will have come to understand the 
routines of program planning and the 
general requirements that apply to their 
respective curriculums. From the fresh- 
man year on, advisement is not required, 
nor are students required to have ap- 
proved programs of studies signed by 
their advisers. Every effort is made, 
however, to continue adviser-advisee re- 
lationships throughout the four years, 
or throughout the time which a student 
remains in college. After an orientation 
to the adviser program during the fresh- 
man year, it is thought best to keep the 
program on a voluntary basis. If the 
proper relationships have been set up, 
students who need help should feel free 
to go to their advisers for help. At least, 
that is the objective. 

As has been indicated, it is hoped that 
the relationship between the faculty ad- 
viser and his advisees will become a 
personal through 
which the advisee can be aided and en- 
couraged not only in the selection of a 
program of study but also in the solu- 


close, association 


tion of related problems, especially those 
pertaining to vocational plans, informa- 
tion, and requirements, That the aver- 
age high school graduate is not com- 
pletely certain of his future educational 
and vocational plans is a truism that 
probably needs no elaboration. Some 
have selected educational and vocational 
goals on a tentative basis, others are 
quite certain, and still others are rather 
generally confused. It is in this phase of 
guidance and counseling that the faculty 
adviser can be of the greatest help. 
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While the student will receive advice 
and counsel from many other sources, 
it is our hope that he will increasingly 
look upon his faculty adviser as the one 
person from whom he can get friendly, 
intelligent, and sound advice, counsel, 
and information on many important 
problems. It can not be stressed too 
strongly that this kind of relationship 
will develop only if the adviser de- 
velops a genuine interest in each of his 
advisees, and in turn, if the advisee de- 
velops a confidence in his adviser, and 
believes in his ability, interest, sincerity, 
and friendliness. The ideal would be an 
adviser to whom students would turn 
with all of their serious problems. Not 
that the adviser would necessarily be 
able to solve them all, but rather, that 
he would offer friendly and helpful 
counsel, and when necessary be wise 
enough to refer more complicated prob- 
lems to competent personnel or agen 
cies. In fact, as will be pointed out later, 
one of the chief responsibilities of the 
faculty adviser is to know other per- 
sonnel and resources to which students 
may be referred for help with problems 
which are beyond those with which the 
typical faculty adviser is expected to 
deal. 

It is fully realized that the faculty ad- 
viser is not a vocational counselor in 
a specialized sense of this term. Never- 
theless, the adviser can be and should 
be more aware of the potential oppor- 
tunities for a graduate in his particular 
field than most other persons on the 
campus, It can be, and should be, pos- 
sible for the faculty adviser to explain 
to his group of advisees or to individual 
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advisees the opportunities which might 
be open through study in a particular 
area; the various requirements for the 
different vocations associated with his 
field of specialization; types of advanced 
study, if any, required in the field; the 
problems, financial and otherwise, of 
advanced study; and possible employ- 
ment opportunities, requirements and 
demands. 

The faculty adviser has an opportun- 
ity to help each advisee come to under- 
stand the necessity for an individually 
planned program of studies to meet his 
individual interests and needs in rela- 
tion to both his future educational and 
vocational plans and objectives. Here, as 
well as in other colleges, a large number 
of students drop out during their fresh- 
man and sophomore years. Sometime 
during these first two years a great many 
students come to the conclusion that 
what they are getting out of college is 
not worth the time or the money. It is 
true that many drop out because they 
are not qualified for advanced work, but 
it is also true that many good students 
drop out because they feel the whole 
thing is useless, It is with these students 
that the faculty adviser can render a 
real service, 

This does not mean that vocational 
emphasis, and concentration on voca- 
tional or pre-professional courses should 
replace all other educational activities 
in the college. Rather it means that the 
faculty adviser and instructors have a 
real opportunity to help each student to 
come to know more clearly what is a 
worth-while vocational objective and to 
assist each individual student in plan- 
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ning a program of studies which will ad- 
vance him steadily toward his objective 
during the time in which he is enrolled 
at the college. 

It is to be hoped that a close personal 
relationship between the faculty adviser 
and his advisees, beginning in the first 
semester of the freshman year and con- 
tinuing throughout the student’s stay in 
college, will do much to overcome the 
declining interest and disappointment 
which is responsible for the high mor- 
tality rate during the first two college 
years, A definite interest on the part of 
the faculty adviser in the vocational as- 
pirations of each student is at least one 
way in which this might be accomplished. 

It should be repeated again that while 
the educational and vocational emphasis 
is primary, it is by no means the exclu- 
sive concern of the faculty adviser. 

While the general scope and nature 
of the faculty adviser program and the 
‘role of the faculty adviser have been 
outlined above, it would seem desirable 
to spell out more definitely the educa- 
tional and vocational guidance counsel- 
ing responsibilities which are to be as- 
sumed by faculty advisers. The list 
which follows is not intended to be com 
plete. Modifications and additions will 
occur as time goes on. In the program 
envisaged for the present, the faculty 
adviser will be expected to assume the 
following educational and vocational 
counseling responsibilities with each of 
his advisees. 

1. Counsel with each new freshman 
advisee regarding the selection of 
a curriculum and a program of 
studies in line with his interests, 
needs and abilities. 


a 
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. Begin at this time some indi- 


vidualized record for each ad- 
visee. 


. Be sure that each freshman ad- 


visee knows his adviser’s name, 
where his office is, and his office 
hours. 


. Make appointments with each 


freshman advisee during the first 
semester to counsel with him on 
their progress to date, and to plan 
with him an approved program 
of studies for the second semes- 
ter. 


. Following the mid-semester de- 


ficient scholarship reports, coun- 
sel with all freshman -advisees 
who have received deficient 
scholarship reports. 


. Arrange with those advisees who 


seem to be “problem cases” for 
other individual counseling inter- 
views as may be necessary. 


. Refer any advisees to other per- 


sons, agencies, or resources that 
may be able to give more special- 
ized help. 


. In interviews with all advisees 


consider such factors as the fol- 
lowing that may have a bearing 
upon progress and achievement: 
a. Aptitudes, interests, and 
personal characteristics 
b. Health 
. Workload, both in school 
and out 
. Educational and vocational 
objectives and plans 
. Harmony of educational 
and vocational objectives 
and plans 
. Financial problems 
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. Parents’ attitude towards 
college 
Personal problems and 
conflicts 
Home situation 

. Study conditions 
Commuting problems 
Acceptance by peers 
Participation in extra-cur- 


ricular activities 
Other factors affecting ad- 
justment to campus life. 


g. In counseling with advisees keep 


in mind, during the counseling 
interviews that are directed to 
formulating educational plans, 
the following factors: 

a. Satisfaction with curricu- 
lum under which advisee is 
registered 

. General progress to-date in- 
cluding semester and cu- 
mulative scholarship _in- 
dices 

* Overall curriculum = re 
quirements 

. General education require- 
ments. 

Requirements in the major 
or field of specialization 
Desired sequence of courses 

. Course pre-requisites 

. The requirement of physi- 
cal education during the 
freshman and sophomore 
years 


10. In counseling with all advisees 


from the freshman year on, con- 
tinue to relate vocational objec- 
tives and plans to the educational 
plans of the advisee by: 

a. Discussing with the advisee 


his vocational objective and 
plans. 

Providing advisees with vo- 
cational information from 
your own experience. 

. Directing the advisee to re 
liable sources of vocational 
information. 

Directing the advisee to re 
liable sources of informa- 
tion for graduate training 
required to meet certain vo- 
cational objectives. 
Referring advisees to spe- 
cialized vocational coun 
selors for special help. 
Referring advisees to the 
test center for further test- 
ing of aptitudes, interests, 
and personal traits. 
Discussing with advisees 
the value of part-time em- 
ployment and other work 
experiences, 

Assisting advisees to find 
part-time or summertime 
jobs. 

i. Discussing with advisees 

employment opportunities 
and trends. 
Urging advisees to partici- 
pate in career conferences 
on campus or in their home 
communities. 


11. In counseling with advisees from 


the freshman year on, bring to 
their attention the types and 
kinds of scholarships available 
and other forms of student aid. 
Keep counseling responsibilities 
and functions as distinct as pos- 
sible from registration routines. 
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13. Assist advisees with the routines 
of registration when necessary. 

14. Utilize every opportunity to coun- 
sel with advisees on an informal, 
friendly, and personalized basis. 
Emphasize beyond the freshman 
year the voluntary character of 
guidance and counseling, the end 
objective of which is to make the 
advisee increasingly self-responsi- 
ble and self-directive. 
Council with advisees who need 
help in improvement of study 
habits, skills and techniques. 

. Counsel with advisees regarding 
the importance of a rounded pro- 
gram of college activities, extra- 
curricular as well as curricular. 
Help advisees come to under- 
stand the importance of total de- 
velopment, intellectual, social, 
emotional, personal, moral, and 
spiritual. 

. Transfer records on advisees who 
elect to change curriculums, or 
majors, or fields of specialization 
and thereby come under the di- 
rection of another adviser. 


Specialized Counseling Services 


As indicated above some of the ad- 
visees, from time to time, may need the 
help and assistance of other persons or 
agencies on-campus. Some may need the 
help and services of persons or agencies 
off-campus. Usually referral to one of 
the persons or agencies on campus should 
precede any effort to refer the student to 
off-campus personnel or agencies. The 
specialized on-campus personnel are 
usually in a better position to know 
which of the off-campus services are 
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available and most appropriate in indi- 
vidual cases. One of the main responsi- 
bilities of advisers, therefore, is to refer 
to on-campus personnel or agencies any 
advisees whose problems are of such a 
nature that the adviser does not feel 
competent to deal with them. 

Referrals may be made by suggesting 
or requesting the advisee to take the in- 
itiative to see the person recommended; 


or with the advisee’s consent the adviser 
may make the necessary arrangements 
for the advisee to see the person recom- 


mended; or the adviser may request the 
special person or agency to get in touch 
with the advisee. In the latter instance, 
the usual procedure is to fill out a re- 
ferral form with a minimum of informa- 
tion and send it to the special person or 
agency. In some cases it may be both de- 
sirable and necessary to supplement the 
information on the referral blank by a 
personal chat or interview with the per- 
son to whom the advisee is being re 
ferred. 

It should be understood that the per- 
sonnel in the following list are by no 
means limited in their counseling activi- 
ties to the kinds and types of special 
areas or problems indicated, but in gen- 
eral they are likely to be more com- 
petent in these areas than the general 
faculty adviser because of special train- 
ing and experience. 

1. The Dean of Students and the 

Associate Dean of Students 

Problems related to social and 
personal adjustments, emo- 
tional difficulties, social accept- 
ance, participation in activities, 
organizations, and campus life 
in general. 
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2. Academic Deans 
Problems of planning and ad- 
justment in connection with 
educational programs and re- 
lated vocational plans and 
goals, Problems of irregular at- 
tendance, deficient scholarship 
reports, overload petitions, 
change in grades, disqualifica- 
tion and dis- 
satisfaction with courses and in- 


struction. 


reinstatement, 


3. Registrar 


Problems arising out of trans- 


g 
fer of records, grade reports, 
scholarship indexes, interpreta- 
tion of academic standards and 
regulations. 

4. Testing Service 
Interpretation of results of 
freshman placement tests, selec- 
tion and administration of 
other tests of aptitude, inter- 
ests, and personal characteris- 
tics and their interpretation. 

5. Placement Center 
Problems related to part-time 
employment and job opportuni- 
ties both on- and off-campus, 
and to full time placement 
upon graduation; job oppor- 
tunities, vocational information, 
employment, and trends. 

6. Reading Clinic 
Problems related to reading 
difficulties and speech improve- 
ment, individual diagnosis and 
corrective measures. 

7. Health Service 
All problems related to physi- 
cal and mental health. 
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8. Psychological Clinic 
Problems related to many types 
of personality difficulties, par- 
ticularly mental and emotional 
adjustments. 

Vocational Guidance Center 
Problems related to the selec- 
tion of a vocational goal, voca- 
tional information, and voca- 
tional trends. 

Religious Coordinator 
Problems related to moral, re 
ligious, and spiritual difficulties 
and adjustments. 

Chairman, Scholarship Commit- 

tee 
Problems related to available 
scholarships, qualifications, and 
requirements, 

. Chairman, Student Loan Com- 
mittee 
Problems related to financial 
difficulties, financial aid, pro- 
cedures, and requirements. 

In summary, the faculty guidance and 
counseling program at Arizona State is 
being developed upon the assumption 
that all normal college students need 
some help some time, that guidance and 
counseling of normal students with nor- 
mal educational and vocational problems 
can be done by faculty counselors, that 
the role of faculty advisers or counselors 
can be defined and limited, that faculty 
counselors can come to know their limita- 
tions, and that use can be made of more 
specialized personnel, agencies and re- 
sources through referral. In this manner, 
the individual student may not be lost in 
the mass as the enrollment continues to 
increase, 
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Newton to Einstein 


JEANNETTE CHAPPELL 


Welcome, friend. 

Two hundred years I’ve waited for this day, 
two hundred years and more. 

But ’ma patient man; stubborn, too, some say. 


The Christmas I was born 
the midwife prophesied I would not last the night: 
four-score-and-five full years went past 


before they bore me through the Abbey door. 


Twice welcome, friend. 

What of the planet Neptune, what of that? 
I left precise directions 

where ’t’would be, 

and yet it took a century for anyone to see! 


But what is time when you’ re outside of time? 
Let’s talk of Relativity. 
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Modern Learning and Moral 
Responsibility 


Paut L. Hoimer 


I 


I HAS BEEN often argued that prop- 
erly learned men ought also to be 


the moral leaders of the race. Lest this 
conviction be interpreted simply as a 
statement of a moral sentiment, let me 
hasten to add that most people who say 
this kind of thing are not being simply 
generous in moral wish; instead they 
are expressing a conviction dear to the 
learned, namely, that learning itself 
qualifies men uniquely for moral respon- 
sibility. If one has never heard this said 
on his own behalf, he has missed what is 
certainly one of the most histrionic and 
exciting sides of education. For few 
things seem so eloquent and moving, so 
fitting the treasuring of truth, as the 
clarion call to higher responsibility and 
new realms of ethical glory. And espe- 
cially if these are said to be a function 
of education. 

However, two kinds of rude rejoin- 
ders come to such an attitude today. 
Both of them are from the learned 
world. On the one side, practitioneers in 
the respective domains of learning are 
increasingly aware that no ethical sua- 
sions, and certainly no religious disposi- 
tions, are a direct product of scholarship 
in their domains. With dispassionate 
calm, many of the scholars and scientists 
like to say that as important as ques- 
tions of ethics and conduct are, they do 
not belong to their own province. These 


issues are then summarily dispatched to 
the philosophers. However, the philoso 
phers deliver the second blow. Anyone 
who has that hungry look created by de- 
sire for a way of life is doomed to fur- 
ther disappointment. Even the ethicist 
among the philosophic tribe will say 
that they have nothing to assuage the 
fainting seeker; for philosophy is now 
understood not to proffer any pearl of 
great price, no wisdom, nothing by 
which to guide a man’s behavior or even 
to suggest the next step. Philosophy is 
“about” ethical and _ ethical 
talk; but rare, indeed, are the profes- 


decisions 


sional philosophers who are prepared to 
issue any commandments or disclose any 
loftier purposes for the perspiring 
masses. 

All of this is sometimes written off as 
the shirking of responsibility and the 
denigration of the learned profession. 
Though one would be a fool to defend 
the entire corp of learned, still this kind 
of charge is wide of the mark. There is 
justification for the learned man’s pos- 
ture on these questions, and this justifi- 
cation also needs its hearing and occa- 
sional defense. For not every professor 
is an ethical fool, nor is every philosopher 
simply without courage and unequal to 
his high calling if he refuses to act as 
pontiff to the race. On the contrary, 
there are men of nobility and ethical 
poise, who speak with understanding 
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and compassion, who say these things, 
negative as they sometimes appear, be- 


cause of fidelity to learning and truth. 


Furthermore, this pattern of learned 
abnegation is not fortuitous or casual. It 
confirmed by 
drawn from a wide variety of fields and 
interests. The irony is that it comes not 
from the fideists, whom one could im- 
agine enjoying the predicament that the 
confidence in knowledge has produced, 
but from all kinds of detached and cir- 
the traditional 
areas of learning. So, the disparity be- 
tween knowledge of what is and the 
convictions about what one ought to do, 
is no longer described simply by philo- 
sophic dogmas; nor is it believed be- 
cause of logical and systematic consider- 
ations, open only to a minority of the 
professionals. 

Instead, it is 


is now considerations 


cumspect students of 


almost a grass-roots 
matter—if one may be pardoned the 
expression. Today the view about the 
disparity seems to have more substance 
because it has grown out of wide learn- 
ing and the meditations of large num- 
bers of people. When John Dewey and 
other liberal thinkers of the recent past 
made a case against the two-story pic- 
tures of reality, that of facts and values, 
they were meeting only one particular 
form of the disjunction. Dewey particu- 
larly seemed to relish the demolition of 
any view which so defined values that 
they were no longer in the context of 
nature and history. The refutation of 
the view which hypostasized values and 
placed them in ideal realms seemed to 
him to imply that values were tangible 
and accessible by the same means that 
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facts were. Much of the enthusiasm 
which Dewey’s naturalism created was 
not that somewhat 


crabbed and circumscribed world-view at 


enthusiasm for 
all. Instead, Dewey gave a clue to all 
kinds of people about the mystery of 
ethical decision, and, furthermore, he 
articulated a very plausible program for 
which the available instruments of edu- 
cation seemed eminently suited. 
Unfortunately, Dewey’s 
refutations were directed only to the 


however, 


metaphysics attributed to the fact/value 
distinction. Irrespective of the meta- 
physics, the distinction is still present 
and seems to demarcate one of the per- 
manent diagnostic facts about the hu- 
fact is that 
there is an unbridgeable logical gap be- 
tween an “is” and an “ought.” There 


man condition. For the 


are no scientific grounds for moving 
from one to the other, nor are there any 
cognitive grounds for deciding between 
two contradictory ethical positions. 

The investment which some men of 
learning have had in scholarship and 
science is certainly a poor one. For often 
men have conjectured hopefully that a 
lack of morality or what they deemed 
bad morality would certainly be re- 
placed in the course of learning. Every- 
one who talks Dewey’s view of progress 
through more education is probably 
caught in this genial illusion. Now, how- 
ever, it is quite clear that little really 
can be done in these matters. For the 
description of moral concern does not 
create it, nor does the truth about mo- 
rality induce a sense of moral obligation. 

This awareness has its painful side. 
For, in the day when the solidarity of 
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mankind seems a moral necessity and 
when the hankering for unanimity on a 
few matters of a moral sort seems to 
be a downright need, it is disconcerting 
to discover that moral resources are not 
stored up for use like the treasures of 
science and scholarship. We seem to be 
as unprepared for the large moral re 
sponsibilities involving nations and even 
the world, and as unprepared to resolve 
pervading moral differences, as we 
were in centuries of ignorance. 

Just why this is so, I would like to 
indicate in a few theses. 


II 


First, it is most clear that any attempt 
to ground the persuasion of men in na- 
ture is a major vanity. The odd fact of 
the matter is that the underived given 
environment, which we call nature, is 
seemingly equally compatible with any 
and all derived and artificial environ- 
ments, which we call cultures. If nature 
allows all cultural poses, this is as much 
as to say that nature sanctions none of 
them. The grandly anthropomorphic 
views of the past which conceived nature 
as the warranting agent for law, for 
certain rights and privileges, and even 
for beneficences, is not corroborated by 
any kind of scientific evidence whatso- 
ever. 

Nature hides no plans for the future 
and suggests nothing of immediate use 
to a moral agent. If every privilege can 
be grounded in nature, this is the same, 
logically, as saying that no privilege can 
be grounded in nature. All the language 
which says that nature is a reservoir or 
a resource for moral inquiry, and every 
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view which suggests that a law of nature 
is persuasive or even a sanction for posi- 
tive law—these are certainly metaphysi- 
cal at best; and such contentions no 
longer stand in any necessary relations 
to matters of fact. This is not to say that 
such views are meaningless; on the con- 
trary, they are undoubtedly meaningful, 
but their meaning is no longer a func- 
tion of science and scholarship and, cer- 
tainly, is not a consequent of disinter 
ested knowing. 

The hope of the classic kinds of nat- 
uralisms now seems dissipated. Modern 
science, with its detailed accounts of the 
small parts of our cosmos, has not con- 
firmed the naturalistic temper in its 
ways at all. For naturalism as a world- 
view has always expressed a suasion too. 
Its persuasive view and perhaps motiva- 
tional source seems to me to have been 
the hope that a single and natural frame 
of reference could be appealed to amid 
all the differences between cultures and 
moral opinion. But now it is apparent 
that just as nature itself (the stars, 
moon, rivers, and sundry 
things) is compatible with differing cul- 
tural and moral postures, so too, is the 
knowledge of nature equally compatible 
with these differing postures. No longer 
can one appeal to the knowledge of na- 
ture as the ultimate court of arbitration. 

Nature neither to be 


animals, 


itself seems 


moral nor immoral. The distressing 
thing is that moral conviction and be- 
havior belong to people and not to other 
things. Thus a kind of bifurcation be- 
tween the natural order and moral be- 
havior is fairly well established, as well 
established, at least, as the difference be- 
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tween a thesis which tells us the way 
things do behave and a thesis which 
tells us that this is the way we ought to 
behave. Our praise and blame still be- 
long to people, not to stars and atoms, 
nor to molecules and cells. And there is 
no ground available to us within the 
knowledge of what is, for vindicating, 
in any definitive and indubitable way, 
our praise and blame of people. Any 
vindication in virtue of principle is al 
ways in virtue of moral principles; and 
these, in turn, are never justified by any- 
thing non-moral, natural, or historical. 

All of this is said while admitting that 
the social sciences are very rapidly 
showing us that the fabric of human life 
is shot through with moral judgment. 
While there have been grandiose claims 
made about the social sciences, especially 
about the possibility of social engineer- 
ing and of the control of human desti- 
nies, still very solid contributions have 
also been made. We know now some- 
thing about the ubiquitous character of 
morality in every culture. Gone is the 
view, too, which claimed morality only 
for one culture. Every culture, in turn, 
has some kind of morality system, and 
social scientists are doing an admirable 
bit of work in describing the dimensions 
of the suzerainty of morality, also its 
effects, it causes and the deviations 
therefrom. 

But all of this knowledge has not 
made moral judging any easier. Even 
if one admits that moral absolutes are 
untenable, still this view by itself does 
not mitigate the measurable differences 
between moral relativities nor provide 
a resolution of them either. Surely it is 
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not true that we mean by a wrong only 
what our culture system suggests. The 
point is that those people who argue 
that morality is only an expression of a 
cultural system, and that anything in- 
consistent with the cultural system is 
wrong, are also mistaken in taking con- 
solation in their cultural relativism. For, 
just as it is a mistake to use nature to 
vindicate a moral judgment, so, too, it 
is a mistake to use a culture to vindicate 
a moral view. 

Furthermore, some cultures are also 
pluralistic on the moral side. They seem 
to permit a certain kind of amplitude 
and variety. But the irony does not lie 
here as much as it does in the juxtaposi- 
tion of men and cultures, on the one 
side, and moral judgments, on the 
other. For moral judgments, in some 
way, have to be chosen and accepted. 
Some of them have to be chosen from 
among alternatives which are mutually 


exclusive and, certainly, no culture war- 
rants the choice. 


The moment a choice between value 
systems is made apparent—and this is 
what the cultural relativists have done 
for us by their description—no resolu- 
tion of that choice is to be found in 
more facts. The question of the sanction 
of moral principle is as ambiguous and 
as difficult a question to resolve in the 
cultural sciences as ‘it is in the natural 
sciences. In neither case is nature nor 
culture the reservoir and resource for 
moral decision. Seemingly, the larger 
the cultural matrix becomes, the more 
diffuse and pluralistic the moral sua- 
sions within; thus the attempts to secure 
internationa] cultural unanimity hold as 
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slight promise, morally, as did the en- 
deavors to know the entire physical 
cosmos. 


III 


But there is another side to all of this 
too. Any kind of knowing demands a 
disinterested temper on the part of the 
knower, and any kind of morality sup- 
poses an interested temper. There is no 
cognitive bridge between these two tem- 
pers. 

Knowledge demands certain condi- 
tions of the knower. The most impor- 
tant of these is detachment and disinter- 
estedness. A claim we find necessary to 
make about all knowledge is that truth 
is independent of wish and proclivity. 
We insist that truth is objective, i.e., 
that the truth quality of any sentence is 
independent of any subjective disposi- 
tion of the thinker and any value system 
of a culture. In order to know objective 
truths, it is essential that the knower 
also be objective. The practice of schol- 
arly independence includes even an in- 
dependence of whatever value system a 
man otherwise espouses; and, more than 
this, it calls for an objectivity about 
one’s subjectivity. 

But the perfection of a person mor- 
ally demands something quite different. 
The moral temper is one of interested- 
ness. Every man who suffers from an 
abberant form of subjectivity, such as 
that of Don Quixote, is surely to be 
pitied. But the person who is without all 
subjectivity, or the one who has made 
objectivity and detachment the sole gov- 
erning temper of his life, is surely mad 
in another way. Moral perfection does 
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not mean anything less than the acquisi- 
tion of a pervading enthusiasm and in- 
terest, adequate to every vicissitude of 
daily life. 

The Stoics in the ancient world tried 
to invest controlled “apathy,” the “a- 
pathos” state, with moral worth. They 
argued in a way that appeals to all ra- 
tionalists, namely, that the maximally 
disinterested grasp of all that is would 
also entail, necessarily, the good life. 
Surely they were wrong. Spinoza even 
tried to argue that a new kind of love 
and passion would ensue in such cir- 
cumstances. It is to the everlasting credit 
of the Stoics and Spinoza that they did 
have such moral enthusiasm that they 
succeeded in smuggling it into their re- 
flections; but in neither case was the 
moral theory adequate to the facts of 
moral life. 

Modern philosophy is surely correct 
when it says that the disposition and sub- 
jectivity of the individual is the arena of 
moral life. Neither nature nor culture, 
when viewed disinterestedly and cogni- 
tively, has moral qualities. In fact, moral 
values are not predicates nor attributes 
of anything natural or objective. Perhaps 
these matters should be spoken of more 
guardedly—we do not know in objective 
fashion that moral qualities inhere in 
anything else but people. 

In our objective cognitive posture, 
the world and things in it, even other 
people, can be objectively and truly de- 
scribed. However, all the descriptions 
of moral behavior, of good or bad acts, 
and of suasions or the lack of them, 
cannot move one from the disinterested 
understanding and posture to an inter- 
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ested participation and posture. The 
breach between tempers is wide and re- 
mains so no matter how great the quan 
tity of knowledge. This is another way 
of saying that there are no necessary 
connections between knowledge of the 
world and attitudes we might have to- 
wards it. There are, of course, plenty of 
connections; but the connections are 
fortuitous, casual and_individuated, 
never necessary. Again, we must note 
that the salvatory character of the 
knowledge stance is not borne out by 
careful examination. Morality is a per- 
fection of interest, but morality seems 
like an emergent in the life history of 
the individual; moral passion stands in 
no necessary relations to what a man 
knows about the world, other people, or 
even himself.’ 

Of course, all of this is a big part of 
the human adventure. We are stil] with- 
out objective warrant for moral deci- 
sions. Apparently there is no discernible 
advantage to knowing all of human his- 
tory as over against the short span al.- 
lotted to oneself; nor is any marked 
moral preferentiality given to those who 
look at big stretches of the universe as 
over against those who know only their 
neighborhoods. The gap between disin- 
terested understanding and moral inter- 
est is as large for one man as another. 
One thing is clear. By enlarging the 
first, the second becomes no easier. 

IV 

This is to say, then, that the talk 

11 am indebted to May Brodbeck, my col- 
league, and her yet unpublished paper, “Know]l- 


edge in Social Science,” for many of the particu- 
lars noted above. 
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about the grounds of morality, about 
moral resources, and even the scholar’s 
responsibility for social change are, by 
and large, nonsense. The nobility of 
morality lies in the fact that it rests 
equally with everyone. In one sense of 
the word, there are no moral teachers, 
for there are no objective grounds and 
sanctions for the process of morality. In 
another sense of the word “teacher,” 
there are moral teachers; but those who 
“teach” morality teach in another sense 
altogether—they elucidate by percept 
and principle another possibility which 
invites human concern. This latter kind 
of teaching is not a searching out of the 
objective grounds by which a new truth 
can be formulated or an old one can be 
justified and verified; instead, it is a 
matter of discerning those lineaments of 
what ought to be that some people need 
in order to be justified as moral agents. 
But the justification cannot be vicarious, 
and, finally, it cannot be done intellectu- 
ally. 

This is to say, too, that morality can- 
not be left to anyone. It belongs to 
everyone equally, and it is too impor 
tant to be relegated from one man to 
another. But this may sound like the 
death-knell of civilization, a veritable 
invitation to more moral anarchy! 

In our day there seem to be two 
major arenas open to our moral con- 
cern. On the side, we are all tantalized 
by the failure of moral values to control 
and to govern international behavior. 
Everywhere we find motives moving us 
in the direction of hoping for an inter- 
national community where common 
moral interests will keep us from anni- 
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hilating each other. The desperate situa 
tion in which men find themselves, 
where, in obedience to their respective 
best interests, they deem it necessary to 
fight and to kill, is not only physically 
repugnant, but it is also morally repre- 
hensible. All of us hope that the schol- 
ar’s independence of a cultural and na 
tional scheme of interests and values 
might enable him to tell us which is 
which. 

But, I confess that all of this seems 
like a terrible mistake. However, it is 
not true that scholarship is so bound by 
the culture that everything inconsistent 
with a culture’s value axiom is wrong. 
Indeed, scholars can be disinterested and 
independent; but the deeply ironic state 
of affairs is that disinterestedness does 
not provide access to interestedness. Dis- 
interestedness is not the temper in 
which we apprehend moral principles. 
Human interests are not hypotheses— 
they are neither true nor false in any 
objective sense. All of the yearning for 
evidence for a moral view is really mis- 
placed. When a man says that it is good 
for him to do so and so, his language 
looks like ostensibly true or false lan- 
guage. But if he is pressed and he knows 
what he is saying, he comes quickly to 
the point of admitting that his sentence 
does not matter—his interest is the 
moral locus, not the sentence. The truth 
or falsity of his sentence, if this can be 
ascertained, is irrelevant to the quality 
of interest which makes him moral. 

There is still another arena for moral 
concern, It is the small arena open to 
each of us as individuals. No one has 
succeeded in discerning the teleology for 
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the whole physical cosmos or the whole 
of civilization. Even the religious man, 
who says God causes everything to work 
together for good to those who love 
Him, must still say that this teleology 
is not evident. Throughout the learned 
world there seems to be a hazy notion 
floating about to the effect that a little 
more research and a little more learning 
will make it all clear. But, if anything has 
become clear at all, it is that the attempt 
to find a warrant for moral purposing in 
some teleological factor in the world and 
civilization is simply mistaken. We must 
return to the small arena, again, and 
take heart. The moral ordering of men 
must come from within and not from 
without. 

All attempts to discover another level 
of reality, an ideal order, a regulative 
pattern, or even a divine being, which 
would warrant objectively the decisions 
we find it incumbent to make as moral 
agents, have come to naught. The en- 
thusiasm some people had for meta- 
physics now seems to be drying up. 
Surely metaphysics is the endeavor to 
relate the whole of “what is” in a man- 
ner consistent with one’s interests. But, 
for centuries men have hoped that meta- 
physics could be a disinterested science 
of reality, by which their moral deci- 
sions could be ultimately guided. Now 
we know differently. Metaphysical 
views of the world are really depictions 
of the nature of things relative to our 
interests. Metaphysical schemes are 
transpositions from the small cosmos, to 
which we have individual access and in 
which we purpose our interests, to the 
large cosmos around us. Once people 
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thought the business went the other way 
around, but they were wrong. Meta- 
physics is not the proof of the ethics— 
it is an expression thereof. It is an inter- 
ested appraisal of the large cosmos, not 
its disinterested final science. 

This is the upshot of modern philoso- 
phy, of positivism and analytic philoso- 
phy, to the educated man of our day. 
Metaphysics is dead if we mean by 
metaphysics the disinterested science of 
reality. Some philosophers went too far 
and said that it was nonsensical. This 
does not follow. Metaphysics is an inter- 
ested study of what is, and it makes a 
great deal of sense; however, its uses 
are admittedly limited. 

With the concerted criticism of the 
doctrines of final causes in the universe 
and of teleological explanation, we are 
still left with the small arena, the inner 
life of every man. Here it is necessary 
to have interests and purposes; and 
nothing objective reduces the impor- 
tance of an inner teleology any more 
than it substantiates it in advance. What- 
ever has been done to and with a social 
group, morally and politically, has no 
better warrant than it has in the life of 
each man. It is a mistake to assume that 
bigger agglomerations of people have 
bigger objectivities and referents for 
their views than do single individuals. 

The vindication of the democratic 
conception of government (not always 
its practice) rests finally on the correct 
moral theory to which it gives expres- 
sion. But here there are no values to be 
invoked or objectivities to serve as 
warrant. Democracy supposes that the 
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will and interest of the individuals must 
be consulted before a general social tel- 
eology can be enunciated. Modern 
learning has done nothing to dispell the 
importance of this view. The short way 
in human history is always deceptive. 
In the wish to have the victory for all, 
a single moral aim and teleological goal 
is proposed. But this always violates the 
moral disposition of the individuals in- 
volved. The long way, which dignifies 
men even though it may threaten their 
civilization, makes the small arena of 
each man’s life all-important. It sug- 
gests that the moral victory which comes 
to each man in turn holds the promise 
for the whole world. 

Though there are many decriers of 
modern learning, who believe that it 
has reduced us to whelps crying for the 
father in the moon, I refuse to concede 
to this interpretation. Instead it seems to 
me that the dimensions of our common 
humanity are becoming clearer than 
ever. We have good reason to glory in 
being human. While it may be true 
that there is no warrant in the objec- 
tives of nature and history for confi- 
dence, there is still the fact that each of 
us can bring our moral selves to birth. 
Through such a simplicity as this, the 
world’s moral work is done. 

If one considers the question of moral 
resources, it turns out then that these 
lie close at hand. Every man is equally 
proximate. We must learn to content 
ourselves with the maximal differentia- 
tion and development of each personal- 
ity. Via such a prosaic and ordinary 
road, morality enters the world. 
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I 
—_ MEN of my age, and especially 


those who come from rural or 
small town backgrounds, the change in 
life’s conduct during our own personal 
recollection span appears unbelievable. 
While boyhood in our day was not quite 
so carefree as it is sometimes nostalgically 
regarded (Tom Sawyer too had his 
problems! ), it surely was simpler then 
for a youngster to deal with his prob- 
lems, or at least to be able to state them 
for himself, than it is today for our 
youth to do so. Values and the ways to 
realize them were much clearer in yes- 
teryear than now. One need not enu- 
merate all of the differences to make this 
point. Just a few among them will more 
than suffice: the chance then to observe 
constantly and at close range most of 
one’s parents’ activities including the 
usual vocational enterprises, the simple 
family and home life pattern that in- 
cluded leisure time and recreational ac- 
tivities, the narrow geographic arena 
within which the family existed, the lack 
of quick and automatic communication 
with others at long range, and the much 
less extensive range of educational and 
vocational choices available to us in 
those days. 

Living in today’s world is wholly dif- 
ferent in most important respects. We 
know now next day the exact size of the 
atomic bomb 


exploded in Siberia. 


Thanks to the genius of Beardsley 
Rum! we now must figure our income 
taxes five times each year, three times 
in advance rather than retrospectively. 
The pupil who does not like his school 
can’t any longer just quit silently and 
with dignity, and go to work to support 
himself. To become a doctor entitled to 
open up one of our neighbors peacefully 
and with full social sanction, one must 
graduate from high school and college 
first, and in the process spend an inordi- 
nate amount of time doing things that 
perhaps appear to be utterly unrelated 
to the final goal. Then one must be ac- 
cepted in a highly competitive pattern 
that again seems full of irrelevances, 
and spend at least five and perhaps 
seven years more in study and practice. 
To become a plumber most places today 
involves more planning, arranging, and 
persisting than was required for becom- 
ing a professional man in years not far 
gone by. 

Indeed in some respects today we ap- 
pear to be closing the circle: the cave- 
man faced a daily crisis for existence; 
we do also at present. It was during the 
in-between years that we found the 
“good old days.” And we wonder if 
they can be exactly recaptured. Perhaps 
this is why so many seem willing to vol- 
unteer to take a trip to the moon even 
before it is clear that it will be possible 
to return to Earth. Who wants to come 
back here anyway? 


“a7 ° 
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But what does all of this have to do 
with our topic? Just this: finding and 
developing leadership today for Amer- 
ica’s public schools must have a “new 
look” too. In education as elsewhere we 
face an almost daily crisis. Bestor follows 
Flesche, and then comes Sputnik right 
behind. Nor have we learned how to deal 
with these calmly and with a demeanor 
that inspires public confidence, or that 
fully reassures our own colleagues either, 
for that matter. Some of our answers to 
“Why Johnny Can’t Read,” the chal- 
lenges to our pleas for more money for 
schools, and the currently almost hyster- 
ical cries for better science and mathe- 
matics instruction are no better reasoned 
indeed than some of the charges they 
seek to refute. 

So, trite and repetitive though it ap- 
pears to be, we must admit that we do 
indeed face a major crisis just now with 
respect to our public schools that is real 
and critical. Its significance for our 
whole future as a nation and as a pro- 
fession is grave indeed, and its implica- 
tions for locating and developing lead- 
ers for our public schools need careful 
analysis and reappraisal. In my opinion, 
in the long run particularly, but in the 
short pull too, our basic welfare depends 
upon the quality of public school leader- 
ship that we discover and nurture more 
than upon any other single factor in our 
social enterprise. 


II 


We should turn now for general 
background and comparative purposes, 
to a quick examination of how in the 
past, in other times of crisis, America 
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has discovered and prepared her educa 
tional leaders. And for this purpose, al- 
most instinctively, we think of one who 
has frequently been called the “Father 
of the American public school system.” 
The cornerstones of school buildings 
across the nation give silent but elo- 
quent testimony to the dramatic impact 
which Horace Mann made upon Ameri- 
can public education. 

As we look closely at Mann’s career, 
however, and particularly at those years 
of his involvement with education, two 
singular facts surge up for our atten- 
tion: Mann was not found or discovered 
in the sense in which we are wont to 
speak of recruiting school leaders, nor 
was Mann professionally prepared in 
the way in which we have conceived of 
training school administrators in recent 
times. Rather, Mann seems to have 
emerged from a crisis-situation which 
required the kind of leadership that life 
had prepared him to give in quite an- 
other arena of public life. 

Is the moral, then, that we shall 
simply wait for leaders to emerge one 
by one to slay each dragon that appears 
in this mid-twentieth century? Shall we 
let education plod along until some 
already-recognized public leader volun- 
teers to come to the public schools’ res- 
cue in times of need? And have we 
really gone much beyond the earlier 
pattern in our practices of finding and 
preparing school leaders for today? Can 
we go beyond that original pattern and 
beyond our present one too with advan- 
tage to the profession and to the insti- 
tution of public education that we so 
greatly value? 
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My answer to these questions is three- 
fold: first, in the earlier day when life 
was much less complex, with American 
society and the educational program and 
profession much less structured, vol- 
unteering was the only means available 
for leadership emergence. Second, with 
the development of the profession and 
the extensive subsequent necessary 
structuring of the public school opera 
tion that has occurred since Mann’s 
time, volunteering cannot possibly be 
the successful solution which it was in 
his day. And, third, our present system 
of locating and developing public school 
leaders is still so much like that of 
Mann’s day, that it cannot be expected 
to meet the need in our time as it should 
or indeed must. 

Let us look at each of these three as- 
sertions in turn. In Mann’s day life in 
general and the public school program 
were relatively simple. The school situa- 
tion which faced Horace Mann in 1837 
was grim indeed: 

1. State law had encouraged decen- 

tralization to a disasterous degree. 

. Public interest in education was de- 
clining. 

. Financial support 
was decreasing. 

. Public or free schools were held in 
contempt by upper classes who 
sent their children increasingly to 
private schools. 

. The net result were short terms, 
dilapidated and unsanitary schools, 
untrained and underpaid teachers, 
and irrational methods of teach- 
ing 


(And today! ) 


for education 
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Operating only under the authority to 
collect and disseminate information, “he 
brought to his new duties such a degree 
of courage, vision, and wisdom that dur- 
ing the brief period of twelve years in 
which he held office, the Massachusetts 
school system was almost completely 
transformed.” 

As Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, Mann undertook these tasks: 

1. To arouse and educate public opin- 
ion about the purpose, value, and 
needs of public education. 

. To hold annual conventions for 
teachers, administrators and lay- 
men, about educational problems. 

. To plan teacher institutes and or- 
ganize normal schools. (He led in 
the establishment of the first three 
normal schools in this country.) 

. To publish the Common School 
Journal twice each month for ten 
years, 1838 to 1848. 

. To prepare annual reports which 
disseminated knowledge and _ in- 
formation about existing conditions 
and needed reforms. 

As Secretary he actually accomplished 
these things: 

1. When he became Secretary, the 
average annual salary for men ele- 
mentary school teachers was $185, 
for women $65; 1/6 of the child- 
ren were in private schools and % 
were in no school whatever. School 
terms were short, many averaging 
only two or three months. 

. In two years he established a mini- 
mum school year of six months. 
He obtained $2,000,000 for better 
schoolhouses and equipment. He 
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doubled the appropriation for pub- 
lic education. The ratio of private 
school expenditures to those for 
public schools declined from 75% 
to 36%. He raised salaries for 
men by 62%, for women by 54%. 
He enforced the high school law 
of 1827, establishing fifty new 
high schools during his twelve 
years in office. 

. He established a firmer basis for 
the training of teachers. 

. He stimulated new curriculums 
and improved methods, includ- 
ing Pestallozian methods and the 
word method of teaching reading. 

Mann’s contributions were to initiate 
state school systems as we know them to 
day. From his very own acts he began 
the evolution which made the process by 
which he emerged as school adminis- 
trator untenable later. Today teachers 
possess better qualifications than adminis- 
trators have had until recently. More- 
over, since Mann’s day, the accepted 
role of public schools has expanded so 
much, and the needs of those they serve 
are so much more fully understood, that 
an untrained leader or one from another 
field of training and experience would 
be severely handicapped in his perform- 
ance. 

At this point, however, we should 
pause to make clear that leadership sup- 
port from laymen in behalf of the pub- 
lic schools is no less important now than 
in Horace Mann’s day. It may in some 
respects be even more important now 
than then, and more difficult in some 
ways to secure and channel effectively. 
But the role of professional public 
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school leadership and of lay public school 
leadership are separate and distinct mat- 
ters. Each supports and reinforces the 
other, but one cannot substitute for or 
replace the other. Horace Manns are 
needed now as then, but that clearly is 
not sufficient today. 


Iil 


My third answer to the several ques- 
tions I asked earlier about the sources of 
public school leadership and its develop- 
ment was that our present system of lo- 
cating and developing leaders is still so 
much like that of Mann’s time that it 
cannot be expected to meet today’s edu- 
cational crises. This actually is the one 
real point I want to make. 

May I refer you to a recent AASA 
publication “Something to Steer By—35 
Proposals for Better Preparation of 
School Administrators”? I suggest that 
you give this booklet your careful study 
at the earliest possible opportunity, and 
that you solemnly resolve to do some- 
thing yourself about each of the 35 
items that comes within the scope of 
your present activity. 

The booklet has within it the basis for 
all that I say now, but the statements I 
make are my own. There are seven chief 
matters I wish to highlight: 


1. Few, if any, school systems have 
ever deliberately made a list of the atti- 
tudes, understandings, knowledges, and 
abilities which they demand in their ad- 
ministrators and supervisory leaders. 

2. Few, if any, school systems have a 
personnel record system that surely col- 


lects the data needed to determine 
whether or not the administrators and 
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supervisors they employ possess in an 
acceptable degree these attitudes, un- 
derstandings, knowledges, and abilities 
which they seek. 

3. Few, if any, school administrator 
training institutions have a selection 
system for choosing students in school 
administration that adequately protects 
school systems from having some of the 
“wrong” people appear to have proper 
qualifications for leadership positions. 

4. No school administrator training 
institution anywhere in the United 
States has anywhere near sufficient funds 
now for operating a program that it be- 
lieves to be wholly adequate for locating 
and developing public school leaders.’ 

5. There are too many individuals 
being given school administrator train- 
ing, and a good many training institu- 
tions that neither have nor can expect 
to have an adequate program of public 


school leadership training. 
6. Probably no single state depart- 


ment of education, not excluding even 
those with elaborate systems of pub- 
lic school administrator credentialing, 
really adequately protects school systems 
from employing incompetent leaders. 

7. No school system that I know 
about has developed a wholly adequate 
plan for determining its future needs for 
leaders and then has set out deliberately 
to find and develop them, budgeting 
what is required for this need, even 
though it does precisely this for many 
of its other lesser needs. 

But why should we bring up all of 


1See Boortz’ dissertation: Nathan Boortz, 
“Costs of Educating School Superintendents, 
Lawyers, Dentists, and Physicians.” Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. Stanford University, 1954. 
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these unpleasantnesses now? I have only 
one justification: it seems to me that 
maybe now we have a golden opportu- 
nity to do something about these mat- 
ters. The Kellogg Foundation CPEA 
program has not only brought these con- 
ditions to the surface, but has created an 
understanding about them among the 
profession that is very extensive. Cou- 
pled with this is the fact that the public 
climate of opinion is such currently that 
we have an unprecedented opportunity 
to get general support for any program 
we present that seems reasonable and 
relevant. 

It appears that we may be on the 
crest of a wave of the future now as 
Mann was in 1837. Our best chance of 
improving the schools lies, it seems 
clear to me, in the program we now 
initiate for finding and developing ade- 
quate public school leaders. The need is 
greater and different than before. We 
cannot depend upon laymen to do the 
work for us; the reverse is true: they 
must depend upon us for solution and 
Jeadership. 

The scope of the problems which we 
face is unbelievable; but we already 
have experienced the unbelievable in our 
lifetimes. Now we must live it through 
again in our profession. We need im- 
agination, creativeness, calmness, intelli- 
gence, courage, and sheer competence in 
our public school leaders such as we 
have never had in equal measure before. 
The stereotypes we have developed in 
our public school programs now must be 
examined in the light of modern world 
conditions. And sound answers must be 
found to the public’s concern over mat- 
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ters such as these: how do we find, in- 
spire, and maximally develop our ablest 
youth; how do we get full-value for 
money we spend on the education of 
the others; how do we attract and 
hold great teachers and administrators 
throughout a life-time career of most 
productive and creative service; how do 
we finance our schools so that we get the 
maximum advancement for our society 
but still have money left for all the 
other necessary purposes including the 
large overload of military preparedness; 
how do we with full dignity and respect 
remove from key spots in the educa- 
tional structure those who no longer can 
fulfill the needs; and many others that 
each of us can add. 

And, again, why bother you about 
this? Because if I am right, there is 
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something that each one of us can easily 
do to help. There is probably no single 
one among us who can solve all of the 
public school’s problems that face us. But 
each one of us can make it possible for our 
successors to be better than ourselves. 
And to what higher purpose can we dedi 
cate ourselves—public school teachers 
and administrators—than this. 

I have no real purpose in addressing 
you than to enlist you in a great profes 
sional campaign to start right this min 
ute to think about how you and your 
school system can find those within your 
reach who have this potential for lead 
ership, and how you can facilitate its 
maximum development. This takes only 
your dedicated time and interest and 
your and other people’s money. And 
this is all I ask you to contribute. 


We must accept “as an all-encompassing goal the furtherance of 


individual growth and learning at every age, in every significant situa- 


tion, in every conceivable way... . 


If we accept this concern for indi- 


vidual fulfillment as an authentic national preoccupation, the schools 


f 


and colleges will then be the heart of a national endeavor. They will 
be committed to the furthering of a national objective not—as they 
now often find themselves—swimming upstream against the interests of 
a public that thinks everything else more urgent.”—Joun W. Garp 
NER, President, Carnegie Corporation,in Annual Report, 1958 





A European View of American 
Education 


Frank M. SNowpen, Jr. 


HE EXTENT of the present spir- 
"Tseea debate on American education 
raises the question as to whether any- 
thing of significance can be added to the 
controversy. The obvious challenge to 
our educational institutions, however, 
suggests that we should overlook noth- 
ing that may be of value in the re- 
examination of our educational philoso- 
phy and practice. 

Numerous appraisals of our educa- 
tional system make comparisons with or 
references to European education. One 
American professor, for example, ob 
serves that “it is the rare American high 


school that is the equal or the equivalent 
of the European secondary school” and 
that “as an educational process, no 
American university is the equal of its 


European competitors. .” Another 
educator, however, reports that Euro- 
pean countries feel dissatisfaction with 
their school systems and look with envy 
on the United States. Acrimony appears 
in some discussions which often regard 
mere references to European methods 
as a desire to abandon democratic con- 
cepts and as the advocacy of an aristo- 
cratic education for the few. 


I 


But what does the European himself 
have to say? None of the current dis- 
cussions in the United States, in my 
judgment, has made sufficient use of 


important European observations on our 
educational pattern. 

Why is Europe looking at our educa- 
tional institutions? Analyzing Ameri- 
can life, of course, is an ancient Euro- 
pean tradition. Recent interest in Ameri- 
can education, however, derives from a 
desire to examine our experiment in 
educating a whole people for the light 
that it may throw on the improvement 
of education abroad. For, since the war, 
European countries have become increas- 
ingly aware that many of their problems 
are similar to those which have con- 
fronted Americans in the evolution of 
their educational credo. What are the 
for American alterations of 
European traditions? To what extent 
can Europe profit from American ex- 
perience? What is to be avoided? These 
are some European concerns. 

Although it is difficult to define a 
single European view of American edu- 
cation, many similar views are to be 
found everywhere. As Cultural Attaché 
of the American Embassy in Rome, I 
had frequent occasion to study the for- 
eign press and to follow university dis- 
cussions in many European countries, 
and, hence, to become acquainted with 
the current picture of American educa- 
tion as seen through European eyes. 
While in Italy, I attended a conference 
which reviewed critically fundamental 
educational problems of that country by 


reasons 
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comparing the goals and methods of the 
American and Italian educational sys- 
tems. The stated purpose of that confer- 
ence was not to establish the superiority 
or inferiority of either system, nor to 
recommend that the educational pattern 
of one country be adopted by the other. 
The hope was rather, through the com 
parative method, to reappraise and to 
improve the Italian system. This same 
interest in American education I have 
found among European 
whether Polish or Belgian, Yugoslav or 
Dutch. It is in a similar spirit that I 
offer certain European observations on 
American education. For these reflec- 


schoolmen, 


tions provide an opportunity for us to 
see ourselves as seen by others and to 
deepen the understanding of the articles 
of our educational faith. 

The American doctrine of equality of 
educational opportunity for all children 
is often pointed to abroad as one of our 
most significant goals. The consequences 
of this doctrine are translated into sta- 
tistics which contrast the American sec- 
ondary enrollment of approximately 
75% of the 16 and 17 year-olds in full- 
time education with a corresponding fig- 
ure of 20% in Europe; and an Ameri- 
can college enrollment of about 30% of 
youth from 18 to 20 with a European 
average of approximately 10% in the 
same group. 

European educators note that general 
education for a large proportion of stu- 
dents between the ages of 16 and 20 is 
not offered on the European continent. 
Some explain that the European econ- 
omy cannot afford education on such a 
scale. Others maintain that their curric- 
ula by concentrating on fundamen- 
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tals at the early primary and secondary 
stages accomplish the essentials of gen- 
eral education in a shorter time than 
we in the United States. There are also 
those, however, concerned with the pos- 
sible loss in potential which may derive 
from a system which has tradition- 
ally required children to make impor- 
tant educational decisions at age eleven. 
Hence, in some European circles a re 
examination of the educational structure 
is being undertaken. And, in this con- 
nection the American estimate of youth 
considered capable of pursuing higher 
education with profit has been cited as a 
challenge.* 

Although our philosophy which calls 
for extensive availability and equality of 
educational opportunity is frequently ad- 
mired fre- 


quently expressed as to whether, in a 


abroad, serious doubt is 


structure so overwhelmed by numbers, 
we can and are requiring the kind and 
quality of education required for the 
able student. One criticism expresses this 
view in these words: “It is a question of 
knowing if democracy is to be ruled by 
those standing on the bottom or those 
on the top and if it is to create a force to 
prevent those who tend to go to the top 
from being weighted down by those able 
only to stand on the bottom. In other 


words, the issue is if democracy is to 
walk at the pace of the last soldier or to 
create an advanced platoon. The Ameri- 
can tendency of the last 30 years has 
been to cater to the masses, to lag behind 


* The report of President Truman’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education estimated that approxi- 
mately 49% of American youth have the intel- 
lectual capacity to pursue with profit 14 years of 
schooling and that 32% have the capacity to 
finish college and university. 
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the most stupid, and to care especially 
for those with no intelligence, weak 
memories, and no imagination.” 

Another view recognizes the problems 
posed by our system and states that by a 
decision which has sacrificed the capable 
instead of the poor students, we have 
chosen a solution which provides a sig- 
nificant exemplar of faith in the value 
of the individual. A proponent of this 
opinion comments in these words: “To 
sacrifice the weak or the strong, the least 
endowed or the highly endowed?—This 
is the dilemma of all school organiza- 
tions. The American school has accepted 
the second alternative. This solution, 
however, responds to the most genuine 
spirit of Christian faith and finds sup 
port in the results of modern psychology 
which show that the age of adolescence 
is par excellence the age of surprises, of 
unforseen transformations and adapta- 
tions. I am convinced that this 
school . . . gives us in reality one of the 
most eloquent lessons of idealism and of 
faith in the potentialities of the human 
personality.” 

In the case of the traditional opposi- 
tion of “elite” and “mass” education, 
some Europeans, like some Americans, 
assume that the only choice is an 
either-or proposition. But Europeans ac- 
quainted with our current programs for 
able and gifted students see in these ef- 
forts important evidence that the choice 
is not necessarily a question of electing 
to educate a few people exceedingly well 
or to educate a large number of people 
less well but that it is possible and de- 
sirable to do both. Recent American con- 
cern as to the education of students of 
unusual ability and our continuing inter- 
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est in the average student emphasize for 
many Europeans the obligation of mod- 
ern education to educate everybody as 
much as everybody can be educated, 
some much more, and some much less 
than others. 


Il 


Comments on particulars of the 
American secondary school concentrate 
especially on the orientation and the cur- 
riculum. 

As to the organization of our early 
educational structure, European observ- 
ers see advantages in our system. Ameri- 
can secondary education, it is noted 
abroad, does much to overcome prej- 
udice and privilege by bringing to- 
gether, except in certain areas of the 
South, for the first nine or twelve years 
of schooling, youths of profoundly dif- 
ferent ethnic, religious, and cultural ori- 
gins. Such a practice, in the opinion of 
some foreign observers, also provides a 
basis, lacking in many parts of Europe, 
for the development of mutual under- 
standing between different cultural and 
occupational groups. The gap which ex- 
ists on the continent between members 
of different social groups, according to 
this argument, is not found in the Uni- 
ted States, where the public secondary 
school has given life to a common lan- 
guage. The civic orientation of American 
secondary education, which Europeans 
often consider as the real goal of our high 
schools, is regarded by many as a suc- 
cessful achievement, with aspects worthy 
of emulation. 

Our extra-curricular activities evoke 
considerable comment—both favorable 
and unfavorable. Many Europeans con- 
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sider the time spent on extra-curricular 
activities in our schools, the energy de 
voted to sports and to the development 
of majorettes and cheerleaders, and the 
hours spent traveling from city to city 
for inter-scholastic competitions as need 
less distractions to the primary function 
of education and as efforts which could 
be more profitably dedicated to basic 
academic disciplines. Others, however, 
approve of our concern with such activi- 
ties, provided that they are kept in 
proper perspective. Proponents of such a 
view believe that the frequent lack of 
interest in what European students do 
outside the academic curricula creates a 
grave lacuna and complain that, unless 
a European student models himself on 
a traditional, idealized type, little credit 
is given for his ideas. 

What are frequent European obser 
vations on the aim and content of the 
academic programs of our secondary 
schools? The American school appears 
to many foreign observers as oriented in 
the present with an emphasis on partici- 
pation in society. A contrast is made be- 
tween the American as a school of ac- 
tion; the European, a school of thought. 
The European pupil is evaluated as a 
boy who reflects and in whom the ca- 
pacity for logical reasoning is appreci- 
ated. The American pupil, on the other 
hand, is judged as to his capacity for ac- 
tion, and for establishing group-rela- 
tions. 

American education, according to 
other foreign appraisals, is not an edu- 
cation of values, but of practical inter- 
ests, not a school for developing intellec- 
tual maturity but an institution which 
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diverts education from a cultural under- 
taking into mere social adaptation to the 
American kaleidoscope. The student is 
allowed an excessive liberty in the choice 


of his subjects, and, though advised by a 


counselor, in the final analysis is per- 
mitted to judge for himself what is the 
best combination of subjects. With the 
resulting disordered fragments, it is ar- 
gued, the student does not learn how to 
think and is unable to assess the present 
from a broad and detached perspective. 

Although there are those who see 
virtue in our system which makes possi 
ble a greater latitude in choice of sub- 
jects at a time when pupils are discover- 
ing their interests and abilities, the wide 
range of electives permitted to American 
students seems a curious paradox. We re- 
quire pupils to remain in school at least 
until the age of sixteen but do not deter- 
mine sufficiently what studies should be 
followed. As a result American stu- 
dents do what students would do any 
where in the world—they select what 
is easy; they avoid languages, sciences, 
and mathematics. The consequences of 
the latitude permitted American second- 
ary students are illustrated abroad by cit- 
ing, for example, our frequent high 
school pattern of a single foreign Jan- 
guage studied for two years only. 

The American secondary school, then, 
according to certain European commen- 
tators, has a decidedly social character, 
whereas, the European has an emphasis 
largely cultural. The former is inter- 
ested, first of all, in forming the citizen, 
the social being; the latter aims at cul- 
tural enrichment of the individual and 
the training of the mind. Neither is 
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completely sufficient, conclude others 
who add that perhaps the school of the 
future ought to achieve a compromise 
between the two tendencies—a compro- 
mise in which the Old World renounces 
certain aspects of its tradition and the 
New World includes more of the values 
expressed in European educational phi- 
losophy. 

The most frequently-voiced criticism 
of our secondary education is that we re- 
quire too little academically of our stu- 
dents and waste too much time and 
energy during the first twelve years of 
schooling. Europeans, it is obvious, are 
puzzled by the curriculum offered espe- 
cially to many of our talented secondary 
youth. Boys under ten in Europe, it is 
pointed out, devote more hours to study 
than many American high school stu- 
dents at the age of seventeen. A com- 
parison of textbooks used by eight- and 
nine-year-olds in Europe and the Unit- 
ed States observed that European boys 
would be astonished by questions such 
as: “North, East, West, and South are 
points of the compass. Two other points 
are N.W. and S.W. Give the names of 
two other compass points” or “The 
heart pumps (1) water, (2) air, (3) 
blood.” The practice which enables a 
student to “check,” “circle,” or “match” 
his way out of a course, often without 
ever having written a complete sentence, 
to say nothing of a paragraph, is noted 
in European comments on our courses in 
remedial and freshman English, the 
equivalent of which is unheard of in 
Europe for students of the age of our 
college freshmen. 

Foreign judgments concerning our 
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elementary and secondary schools, it has 
been pointed out, include severe stric- 
tures, reflected also in certain observa- 
tions on the college. There are those, 
for example, who doubt whether the 
American college student can ever re- 
cover from the lack of discipline and 
perspective which he failed to receive in 
secondary school. Others wonder how 
supposedly mature students of college 
age can tolerate either elementary work 
in languages and mathematics offered 
only in European secondary schools or 
requirements such as quizzes, term pa- 
pers and frequent examinations. 


Ill 


A commentary on the development of 
American college freshmen will serve as 
a transition to foreign observations on 
American higher education. “With few 
exceptions,” notes an Italian professor 
with teaching experience in the United 
States, “the first year students in Ameri- 
can colleges are so ignorant and so de- 
fective in general culture that college 
teachers can only begin with ABC’s and 
impart a rather elementary training. But 
it is marvelous what they succeed in do- 
ing after a few years of intensive work. 
The student who arrives at college ig- 
norant of everything in the field of let- 
ters, languages, and history after four 
years has received an intensive instruc- 
tion in these and other fields that is not 
at all inferior to that imparted in our 
universities—and it is more varied and 
modern.” 

The observation of the Italian pro- 
fessor, to a greater extent than other 
views on the American college, reveals 
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an awareness of certain differences be- 
tween the philosophy of the continental 
and the American systems not always 
sufficiently understood abroad. Accord- 
ing to one European argument, the 
American college exists only because of 
inadequate high school training. This 
is the reason, the argument continues, 
that the graduate of the European ele- 
mentary-secondary school, after twelve 
or thirteen years of schooling, has sufh- 
cient preparation for admission to the 
junior year of an American college. 

An increasing number of commenta- 
tors, however, point out that although 
European students in preparatory 
schools have covered certain academic 
disciplines more thoroughly than many 
of their American opposites, the Euro- 
pean yardstick can not be fairly used in 
measuring the American student. For 
the American pattern, by postponing 
early specialization and by combining 
general and specialized studies, often 
even to the senior year in college, is pur- 
suing a different method of preparation, 
based on a different philosophy. The 
adoption of this philosophy, these ob- 
servers add, allows a student a longer 
period in which to explore his academic 
interests and abilities and enables him 
perhaps to make a more mature decision 
as to his specialization. This prolonga- 
tion of a period for general studies is of 
particular interest to those Europeans 
who have been concerned about increas- 
ing the number of university students 
from impoverished social and cultural 
backgrounds. 

By devoting more time than Euro- 
pean institutions to a broad, general ed- 
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ucation and by carrying on general and 
specialized studies simultaneously, the 
one complementing the other, the lib- 
eral arts college, according to one Euro- 
pean view, is perhaps following a wise 
course. For in the end, our specialists, 
whose training in the academic disci 
plines at the end of high school has not 
been so intensive as the European’s, 
have an excellent preparation. And, in 
addition, some Europeans are asking if 
the American specialist as specialist may 
not have advantages in being able to 
view his specialty with a broader per- 
spective and as citizen may not be better 
prepared for his obligations as an active, 
responsible member of a modern, demo 
cratic society. 

Europeans, then, note with interest 
the fact that, at an age when their stu- 
dents are already the 
American college student is required to 
follow a program of general education. 
Although Europeans that 
more could be demanded academically 
of American students in the secondary 
school, it is the belief of many that the 
American system which requires stu- 
dents at college age (i.e., the equivalent 
of European university students) to fol 


specializing, 


maintain 


low programs of general education has 
much to commend it. In fact, I have 
found that many Europeans consider 
our general education in certain respects 
one of our most important contributions 
to Western educational thought. Euro- 
pean university students, even though 
they have followed rigorous secondary 
curricula, it is pointed out, could profit 
from many of our recent practices in 
general education. Even in the field of 
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the humanities in which there has been a 
strong tradition in Europe, it is empha- 
sized, students could derive much from 
some of our recent approaches to the 
humanities at the college level. Euro- 
pean educators applaud our increased 
concern about modifying our traditional 
emphasis on the experience of the West 
in programs for the non-specialist. 

The availability of opportunities for 
higher education in America not only in 
the traditional academic year but also in 
summer and evening schools as well as 
the goal of free public education 
through fourteen years of schooling, ac- 
centuates for many Europeans the impor- 
tance and urgency of their considering 
methods of drawing their university stu- 
dents from broader segments of the pop- 
ulation and of changing a system which, 
in the judgment of many, still includes 
too few students from lower economic 
levels. 

Europeans comment favorably upon 
the American diversity of effort in 
higher education, the constant evalua- 
tion of curricula, the provision of edu- 
cational opportunities by agencies other 
than the state, and the existence of pub- 
lic and private education side by side. 
Such a system, it is pointed out, makes 
possible diversity, flexibility, and experi- 
mentation more readily than under a 
centralized national system. 

In the area of student-professor rela- 
tionships American practices suggest to a 
number of educators abroad the need for 
them to increase contacts between stu- 
dents and professors and to provide 
more opportunities for exchange of 
ideas. When professors live far from the 
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universities in which they teach and con- 
centrate lectures into the brief periods of 
their visits, they point out, opportunities 
for informal discussions are too few. 
Wide use of the lecture-system, many 
feel, results in ex cathedra instruction 
and in the reluctance of students and as- 
sistants to express their own ideas and 
disagreements. In the reconsideration of 
the student-professor relationship, there- 
fore, American practice is being exam- 
ined. 

Current European evaluations, we 
have seen, are not, nor should they be, 
wholly laudatory. Neither are they so 
one-sided as many would have us be- 
lieve. The European picture, however, 
includes penetrating observations on cer- 
tain aspects of our educational structure 
which have long been a source of con- 
cern to American educators. Foreign and 
American systems have developed in re- 
sponse to a variety of different condi- 
tions. These systems have quite different 
outlooks which reflect different social 
histories. Europe may not offer the type 
of program many Americans will want 
to follow but acceptance of this fact does 
not mean that we should close our eyes 
to what responsible educators in other 
countries have to say. We can learn 
from others just as other can learn from 
us. The critical comments of our Euro- 
pean friends, in my judgment, are sig- 
nificant additions to a tradition of ob- 
servations on American life and culture 
which provide an important service to 


Americans by enabling us to see our- 
selves more clearly—both the shortcom- 
ings and virtues of our educational sys- 
tem. 
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Found Wanting 


Sara KinG CARLETON 


What do you think of her, Michael, my dear, 

This elegant lady in silver fox, 

A hatful of feathers, a pearl at each ear, 

Who shudders at games and won’t help with your blocks‘ 
Just a peck on your nose and she hurries away 


Toa lunch or a bridge, or to see a new play. 


What do you make of a lady like her, 

All jingling with bracelets that stick into one? 

That she loves you, of course you’re supposed to infer 
From the kind of a visit that isn’t much fun. 

No stories, no cookies, no butter-jam kiss. . . 


Now what is the good of a Granny like this! 
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Group or Grope 


Shakepeare’s Seven Ages of Man and Group Dynamics 


(An Informal Discussion) 


Antuony M. DEIru.io 


HATE GROUPs!” 

I Startled from my reading of Shake- 
speare’s incomparable As You Like It, 
I looked across the living room at my 
brother-in-law who was spending the 
week with us. “What did you say?” I 
asked. 

“I HATE GROUPS!” he repeated 
and threw down his outline for a coming 
meeting for which he was responsible. 
I put my Shakespeare aside reluctantly 
(after all I should be working on a 
paper for my Group Processes class) 
and kept the conversation going with a 
not too brilliant and slightly juvenilistic, 
“Why?” 

“Well,” he said, “for years I have had 
the experience of joining group after 
group, working my head off to become 
a good group participant, and then de- 
ciding that I did not want to remain a 
member, and so would terminate.” 

“Give me a couple of dozen good 
reasons why you left any particular 
group,” I asked. 

“That’s easy,” he replied. “First of 
all, I never seem to be able to keep from 
getting bored after a few meetings. 
There always develops a lack of com- 
mon interests. I’m not interested in the 
other individual members’ hobbies, and 
they are not interested in mine. Also, 
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you will find that in many groups there 
is an hierarchy which is composed of a 
few of the charter members who want 
to run everything and take all the 
credit for anything that the group ac- 
complishes. Another gripe is that I am 
sick and tired of being evaluated by 
some of the members who don’t know 
what they are talking about, but always 
seem to have plenty of criticisms on 
file for the other members. Add to these 
the fact that I don’t have time enough 
to spare for too many groups for I 
certainly should be spending more time 
at home with my family. Another good 
reason is that too many groups put out 
the glad hand to get new members, and 
once the individual joins up he is re- 
jected as far as having any opportunity 
for responsibility in the organization. 
Another group I joined and then left 
was the Uptown Coaches. They put on 
a lot of different programs to raise 
money to help the high school athletic 
situation, and then proceeded to spend 
the money on picnics and beer parties. 
Should I have stayed in that group and 
given tacit agreement to such a policy? 
And, finally, it seems that in group after 
group, we set out to accomplish some 
worthwhile goal, reach that goal, and 
then meet aimlessly and endlessly with- 
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out making an effort to find another 
goal toward which to work. They seem 
to think ‘Mission accomplished.’ I guess 
that ought to answer your question as 
to why I or anyone else leaves a group. 
As for me, I’m for being the Lone 
Ranger from now on!” 

“Well, Cy,” I replied, “you better 
learn to like groups or you are going to 
grope around the rest of your way 
through this life. Say! Group or grope! 
That’s pretty good, isn’t it? For grope 
means to seek your way blindly. I 
wouldn’t attempt to preach to you, but 
I should bring out that it has been said 
that we are born individuals but that 
we become persons through association 
with others. The personal and social 
growth of the individual is fostered by 
group as well as by individual activities. 
All during our lives we find ourselves 
sharing in group activity. We belong to 
our family, the Scouts, the softball 
team, our church, and ad infinitum. We 
get to feel that we know a lot about 
groups. Now and then we come away 
from our group activity feeling dissatis- 
fied with the way things are going. 
There is an apparent lack of interest, or 
there is bickering among the members: 
the group seems to be growing away 
from its common relationship and goal. 
This sometimes happens because we are 
not functioning well as units in our 
group. Since it is we who make up the 
group, we must always be conscious of 
our contribution to it. To get at the root 
of our common group problems, we 
must first ask ourselves whether we are 
good group participants. There has been 
an upsurge of interest in effective group 
action throughout America. Seldom 
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have so many people demonstrated so 
keen an interest in the best means of 
making their groups ‘tick.’ Seldom have 
leaders stood in greater need of an in- 
sight and understanding of the dynam- 
ics of group relationships. This interest 
is timely. Today our organizations offer 
a means of answering the needs of a 
critical period in world history. There 
are urgent and immediate problems to 
be solved. The correct solutions will be 
found by the thinking and judgment of 
many people who understand the prob- 
lems. Our organizations, with their 
many and varied goals, offer the best 
means for large numbers of our people 
to think and study together on commu- 
nity, national, and international prob- 
lems. Remember, even the Lone 
Ranger has Tonto and also Silver!” 

I picked up my Shakespeare again, 
but my thoughts kept returning to the 
subject we had just discussed. 

Yes, if we don’t want to grope right 
on through life, we are going to have to 
group, and we had better resolve to 
make our group life more dynamic! 
There is certainly a lot of information 
on the methods and techniques. But, 
back to good old Shakespeare. Where 
was I? Here is the marker. Old melan- 
choly Jaques is lecturing. Say, that was 
an example of happy group life in the 
forest of Arden. But enough of groups: 
—let’s get on with the play. 

All the world’s a stage, 
and all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 


His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 


The infant? Why even he is automati- 
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cally propelled into a group! I just 
can’t seem to get this group dynamics 
out of my mind. I wonder how impor- 
tant the group is in each of the seven 
ages? That should be an interesting 
thought to develop. At first, the infant! 
And what an important phase of his life 
is the group into which he is born! The 
tremendous scope of the problems and 
complications arising from being born a 
member of certain groups is much too 
immense to be discussed at length in an 
informal paper such as this. The prob- 
lem is recognized as admittedly one of 
the most significant in our civilization. 

The first child is born into the family. 
The family group, regardless of what 
type it was formerly, becomes for a pe- 
riod of time a definitely autocratically- 
led group. The autocrat is not the father 
or the mother, but the child! In some 
families that condition seems to con- 
tinue even as long as the child is a mem- 
ber of the family group as a dependent. 
The unfortunate results of such a con- 
dition are easily discernible in families 
all around us, or perhaps in our very 
own. With the birth of a second or third 
child, however, the happiest families 
seem to be the ones who follow the 
suggestions outlined for a dynamically 
involved group. It is a matter of gravest 
regret that most of us parents spend 
more time, thought, and energy toward 
making other groups to which we be- 
long function smoothly and neglect the 
most important group of all. 

Baxter bemoans the fact that little 
has been said of the fundamental nature 
of the American home. The obvious 
truth has not been called to attention 
that the home is the most basic of all 
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groups of which individuals are a part. 
Individual emotional and mental health 
is the product of the interaction of the 
child and his home environment during 
the first few years of life. If America is 
to have stable and healthy citizens, 
American home life must be preserved, 
protected and enriched. Individual shar- 
ing in both home responsibility and the 
rewarding aspects of the human warmth 
and devotion of home membership must 
be assured. America must be made a na- 
tion of communities in which satisfying 
home life is experienced by an ever in- 
creasing number of individuals. 

Then the whining school-boy, with his 

satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like 
snail 

Unwillingly to school. 

Most pupils are participating in group 
living in one form or another almost 
from the moment they wake up in the 
morning. Their first contact is with the 
family group and learning to get along 
here is a primary lesson. If schools 
could do more to educate pupils for 
family living, perhaps our divorce rates 
would not be so high. The family 
group teaches the individual some of the 
most fundamental concepts of living 
with others, and lays the background for 
group living in school. Teen-agers need 
to learn how to become members of a 
group. For some it is easy, for some it 
is a tortuous process. 

In almost every school situation 
there is the possibility of promoting 
growth through the process of group 
living. It is the concern of every teacher 
in the school system to help youngsters 
learn to live together in a democratic 
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society. The teacher must aid them to 
develop as persons and groups to deal 
with their problems. 

The desire to belong is uppermost in 
the mind of the teen-ager. In almost ev- 
ery high school of the land, their dating 
customs of going steady is simply a 
badge saying, “I belong to somebody.” 
In this they can show the world that 
somebody thinks they are important. 
They follow customs which cannot be 
broken without having some sense of 
rejection from the group. They want to 
be socially acceptable. If they are de- 
prived of this satisfaction, they become 
the hostile group, the early married 
group, the group that feels that they 
don’t belong, and they are going to 
show that they don’t care. 

Many authorities have written that 
one of the gravest problems facing our 
society is how to bring teen-agers and 
parents into closer harmony. The break- 
down of understanding between the two 
groups has reached frightening propor- 
tions. A good deal of the blame can be 
put on the parents, who are all too 
ready to react to their children with 
anxiety and fear, rather than insight 
and warmth. As a first step in achieving 
teen-ager-parent harmony, many au- 
thors suggest that parents start trusting 
the good sense and character of their 
children. We must let our young ones 
grow up, and this will only occur when 
we stop suffocating them with our wor- 
ries. After doing this, we must co-oper- 
ate with them on a basis of mutual 
agreement and trust. Without this co- 
operation, without an ultimately work- 
able plan for our young people, the 
development of our whole society is 
threatened. 
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And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eye-brow. 


Luckily for me a “oroup” has been 


defined as ‘wo or more persons working 


toward a common goal. Therefore we 
feel free to point out the value of group 
dynamics working successfully through 
a love affair and on into marriage. It is 
easy to prove empirically that two peo- 
ple in love would meet the following 
criteria of a dynamic group. The group 
must be smal] and stable and an entity. 
True love is certainly all three. People 
must have a sense of belonging. The 
membership should be voluntary. The 
concept of competition for its own sake is 
minimized with co-operation the goal. 
The atmosphere is friendly and informal 
and democratic. There is interstimula- 
tion and interaction. (In more ways than 
one!) There is polarity and group co- 
hesiveness. There is mutual identifica- 
tion. There is assimilation. There is a 
lack of rivalry. There is integration. Cer- 
tainly we would agree that true love 
would embody all of these dynamics. 
Might we also conclude that where some 
of these are absent, the quality of love 
would necessarily be diminished? 


Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the 
pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in 
quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 


Although it must be admitted that 
groups in the army are largely autocrati- 
cally-led groups, we feel that even in 
our democratic society any life is much 
more dynamic than in similar groups of 
many other nations. Any individual who 
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has had experience in dynamic groups 
prior to army service would certainly be 
able to meet adverse situations with 
greater equanimity. It is difficult for me 
to imagine any group of Americans who 
would not be able to get together and 
solve a common problem in as good a 
way as possible. If it is true that they 
were unable to do so in some of the 
Korean prison camps as some have 
claimed, then all the more reason why 
the processes of group dynamics should 
be instilled in all our youth. We do not 
think, it is true, for example, that in- 
stances of the “led” rising up to the oc- 
casion and becoming the “leader” in an 
emergency are legion. 


And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances; 


And so he plays his part. 


It is about this stage of our life that 
we become “joiners.” With the children 
growing up and family responsibilities 
decreasing it is good for one to broaden 
one’s interests by being good group par- 
ticipants. This experience will be greatly 
enhanced if we are wise enough to pick 
a really dynamic group. If we are al- 
ready members of a faltering group, we 
should work to make it meet the criteria 
of a good group. 

An example of the value of the group 
approach was brought out recently by a 
friend who has been a missionary for 
thirty-two years. He is now in this coun- 
try for a sabbatical leave and visited us 
a month ago. We asked him if he could 
give me any suggestions about the im- 
portance of groups. I was astonished and 
delighted at his answer. He brought out 
that it took missionaries hundreds of 
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years to find out that they had been go- 
ing in the wrong direction in their work. 
The philosophy had always been that 
the way to accomplish conversion to 
Christianity was to start with an imdi- 
vidual of the tribe. It turned out that 
this was a wrong approach because it in- 
variably led to great unhappiness, mis- 
fortune, and often death of the individ- 
ual. He would be ostracized from his 
group, and he would usually be perse- 
cuted. The usual result would be that 
he would eventually quit the struggle 
and return to the tribe, no longer a 
convert. Our friend went on to say that 
it has just been in the last few years that 
missionaries have realized that they 
could get much better and infinitely 
more lasting results by starting with the 
group rather than with the individual. 
They now attempt to obtain a way to 
present their way of life to the group as 
a whole, and when they are successful, 
there are less uprootings and calamitous 
aftereffects. This has turned out to be a 


startling discovery for those who work 
in the mission fields. 


The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too 
wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly 
voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound, 


This stage of beginning retirement is 
the most neglected of all. It is pitiful 
that we spend so much thought and ef- 
fort on all the preceding ages, and then 
inhumanely ignore the problems of old 
age. The necessity and value of group 
life is never more apparent than at this 
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stage. Some communities have been 
foresighted enough, cared enough, to 
establish groups to which the older 
person may go and find companionship 
with their peers. This group also needs 
to meet the dynamic criteria. This ex- 
periment with giving the aged a com- 
mon meeting place has worked out far 
beyond expectations. It has been a life- 
saver for many who have been able to 
participate. Going back to the original 
assumption that in this life we all will 
either group or grope, it is unthinkable 
that all communities, that all families, 
would not insist on and provide a con- 
tinuing group experience for the el- 
derly. The program is at least develop- 
ing even if all too slowly. 


: Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 


Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every 


thing. 

Plus sans GROUP! And that is ev- 
erything! Nothing left but to grope. 
And not through life, but towards 
death! You say that this is just the mel- 
ancholic Jaques’ viewpoint? You say it 
isn’t realistic? Well, every man is en- 
titled to his own opinion. 

There are a number of pertient con- 
clusions which might be brought out in 
this discussion. ; 

1. Cartwright’ brings out that from 
the beginning of civilization leaders 
have had a knowledge, intuitive if not 
scientific, as to how groups and crowds 
behaved. Careful research is only 25 
years old. He explains our current inter- 

1 Cartwright, D. Group Dynamics: Research 


and Theory. Evanston, Illinois, Row, Peterson, 
1953- 
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est by the fact that the health of a demo- 
cratic society depends on the effective- 
ness of its component parts and the fact 
that scientific methods can be employed 
in improving group life. The function- 
ing and malfunctioning of groups is 
obviously one of society’s main con- 
cerns. 

2. Baxter? writes that the basic hy- 
pothesis is that all peoples of the earth 
are now, as never before, and quite cer- 
tainly for all future time, closely inter- 
related and dependent upon one another 
for the necessities of a civilized modern 
society. Also there is the basic hypothesis 
of “homeostasis” or co-operation as a 
law of the organism itself. This inter- 
dependent organism, living in an inter- 
dependent world, must learn to régard 
and to practice balance and co-operation 
as an essential of maintaining life in the 
human body and in the social whole. 


These essential skills in co-operative 
living can be developed only by living 
co-operatively. It is then the responsi- 
bility of the home, church, school, 
youth clubs and civic organizations to 
center attention on the quality of lead- 


and methods 
through and in which individuals will 
enjoy and grow through group relation- 
ships. The outcome must be responsible 


ership, experiences, 


co-operative behavior first in relation to 
parents, siblings, playmates, leading on 
to the larger demand of community and 
world. We now know that no group or 
nation can survive in today’s world ac- 
cepting the theory and practice of isola- 
tionism. 

2 Baxter, Bernice and Cassidy, Rosalind. 


Group Experience: The Democratic Way. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1943. 





Education of the Gifted 


SAMUEL EVERETT 


ITH THE ARRIVAL of Sputnik I, the 
W cocial climate for the education of 
gifted American children and youth has 
become more favorable. Citizens gen- 
erally are aroused by reports of the 
training of scientists and engineers in the 
Soviet Union in numbers far exceeding 
those produced in the United States. 
The American public now recognizes 
that the survival of western civilization 
may well rest upon the number and 
quality of able scientists, mathematicians 
and engineers we are able to educate. 
Discerning observers have long been 
aware that if our national industrial 
plant is to produce to its potential capac- 
ity, not only more top scientists and en- 
gineers must be prepared but more top 
administrators as well. In a search for 
such men a small army of representa- 
tives of big industry visit American col- 
leges and universities each spring. Often 
they are disappointed in the quality as 
well as the quantity of people they lo- 
cate, Interestingly enough, it is easier 
to find graduates with the requisite train- 
ing than it is to get individuals who have 
the emotional drive, ability to concen- 
trate, and the inventive minds which in- 
dustry requires, The educational system 
is not producing enough creative, well 
prepared people to meet the demands of 
the industrial machine, Undoubtedly 
one major reason for the shortage is that 
too many gifted students are being lost 
along the way. Also, too few are receiv- 


ing the rigorous, stimulating education 
which develops knowledgeable, imagi- 
native and resourceful people. 

The realization of the need for crea- 
tive and able people in government, the 
professions, education and social serv- 
ice has been slower to develop. But 
there are signs here, too, that a larger 
number of Americans are becoming con- 
cerned. Achievements in dealing with 
such problems as racial segregation, 
housing, delinquency, city and regional 
planning, and foreign policy have not 
been so outstanding that socially con- 
scious citizens are satisfied with the re- 
sults. Indeed, to the discerning, it is 
apparent that we have long required 
more thinking people in the area of 
social organization at action level than 
have been available. 


EpuCATIONAL DETERRENTS 


The American educational system is 
not geared to exploit the full potential 
for intellectual development. There are 
too many unquestioned assumptions and 
unfounded beliefs in the way. 

American achievements in public dem- 
ocratic education are very real and last- 
ing. Despite legitimate criticisms of some 
school systems, we are doing a much 
finer job of teaching the skills in modern 
elementary schools than a generation 
ago. A greater number of youth finish 
secondary schools than in the past. More 
than 30% now attend higher institu- 
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tions of learning, with the percentage on 
the increase. These are major achieve- 
ments of which the American public edu- 
cational profession can be justly proud. 

But one criticism can be legitimately 
made of this public school system at all 
levels. In our concern that all shall be 
educated, we have increasingly concen- 
trated our efforts on the great majority 
—the normal and slow-learning pupils. 
In elementary schools the energy and 
money expended on individual and 
group remedial work in reading, mathe- 
matics, and other skills, has tended in 
most schools to blind us to the special 
needs of superior and gifted pupils. 

In high schools, curriculum improve- 
ment for normal and slow-learning pu- 
pils has been very real. But here again 
these efforts have drawn our attention 
away from the more able pupils. Col- 
leges have been slow to develop courses 
for superior students, especially in the 
first two years of attendance. At all 
levels the social activities of students 
have, in too many public institutions, 
been given a higher priority than have 
intellectual and artistic development. 

The plight of the superior and the 
gifted is very real. Able students are too 
often discouraged by the critical attitudes 
shown toward “the brains” by less able 
pupils. Some teachers do not want to be 
bothered by the questions of a few who 
show intellectual initiative. Repetitive 
lessons learned too easily produce bore- 
dom. Work habits of both students and 
teachers become slovenly and the crea- 
tive adventure of education is turned 
into a dull ceremony to be endured. 

No disparagement is here intended 
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on the very great achievements of thou- 
sands of teachers in many successful at- 
tempts to adapt curricula in the United 
States to the needs of normal and slow 
learners. The author has himself en- 
gaged in these efforts, which he feels 
have been laudable and much needed in 
elementary and secondary education. 
The point which is here being made is 
that in recent years these efforts have 
been one-sided. 

What seems to be required is a re- 
examination of our efforts and a re- 
appraisal of the meaning of democracy, 
the philosophy which has guided us. 
Special attention should continue to be 
given to slow learners but not to the 
practical exclusion of attention to the 
superior. Concentration on the lowest 
common denominator is not an ideal 
long to be pursued, even in a democracy. 
If we have too largely devoted our 
energies to nonscholars, with the result 
that we have neglected superior learners, 
this can be remedied. What we need to 
do, ideationally, is to get back to the 
basic tenet that a democratic philosophy 
requires that we seek to develop every 
individual’s talents to the highest level. 

The misconception of the meaning of 
democracy persists in practice, when we 
set up special remedial groups, as well 
as courses for slow learners and at the 
same time object strenuously, as many 
educators still do, to special classes for 
superior and gifted students. Establish- 
ing fast moving groups in science, mathe- 
matics, history and other specialized 
fields of knowledge, in the upper ele- 
mentary schools, in high schools and 
colleges does not mean that these able 
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students are totally segregated from 
their fellows any more than that slow 
learners, in some of their activities, have 
been segregated. Yet we often talk and 
act as if this were the case. 

A democratic program would still 
seem to require that the needs of all 
pupils are best served sometimes in spe- 
cial groups, and sometimes in hetero- 
geneous courses of study. All can be 
together as in the past, in home rooms, 
core required courses, physical educa- 
tion, sports and social activities. 

The writer is not here seeking only 
to present the case for separate groups 
for able students. Some school faculties 
may choose to work out systematic pro- 
cedures for developing the talents of 
abler students in heterogeneous classes. 
Such efforts merit encouragement as well 
as efforts to establish special groups for 
able pupils. The essential point is that 
attempts should be made to redress the 
balance in theory and practice in order to 
focus attention on al/ of our youth. 

Another misconception is the belief, in 
the minds of an indeterminate number 
of teachers, that no particular attention 
need be given to able students. It is still 
felt by many parents and teachers that 
those who are superior achieve excel- 
lence no matter what is done in home 
and school. 

This is a comforting belief for it 
requires that no special energy or 
thought be expended. In school it too 
often leads a teacher to assign “busy 
work” to able students and to such in- 
nocuous tasks, for those who easily finish 
their work, as running errands for the 
teacher. 
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RECOGNIZING THE GIFTED 


It is generally conceded that recogni- 
tion of gifted children at a very early 
age is most desirable. The biographies 
of great men and women, past and pres- 
ent, are replete with examples of par- 
ents who have recognized the superiority 
of their offspring and have consciously 
stimulated unusual intellectual and ar- 
tistic gifts. 

Recent research seems clearly to have 
established that unusual ability is not 
closely connected with physical weakness 
and social ineptness as has been widely 
believed. Indeed, quite the opposite 
tends to be the case. Gifted children tend 
to be well developed physically. Because 
of superior intelligence they can more 
easily sense the nature of social situations 
and adjust to them. Moreover, able 
students commonly show their superi- 
ority in all subjects offered in school and 
not simply in one or two areas. 

Intelligence and other tests adminis- 
tered in schools are most useful in lo- 
cating those pupils who have unusual ab- 
stracting reasoning ability. But due to 
linguistic, emotional or other limitations 
caused by environmental factors, tests 
often do not indicate all who have high 
intellectual ability. Moreover, tests of 
the scientific type do not show who has 
exceptional ability in writing, art or 
music. 

For these several reasons it seems 
best to broaden the field of our concern 
to include all who, at home and at 
school, show unusual ability. The terms 
“sifted,” “superior” and “able” are here 
not used in their technical meaning but 
rather to indicate unusual superiority. 
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Paul Witty, at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has drawn up a most helpful 
list of characteristics showing unusual 
ability, which can be used by both par- 


ents and teachers. 


1. Early and accurate use of a large vo- 
cabulary and unusual proficiency in 
other aspects of language development. 

. Keen observation and retention of 
facts. 

. Early interest in calendars and in tell- 
ing time. 

. Attraction to picture books at a very 
young age, 

. Unusual ability to give and sustain at- 
tention. 

Discovery, when the child is young, of 
cause and effect relationships. 

. Demonstration of competency in 
drawing, painting, singing and other 
creative abilities, 

. Rapidity and originality of verbal re- 
sponses. 

. Early interest and proficiency in read- 
ing and a great liking for books—in- 
cluding encyclopedias, dictionaries and 
atlases. 

Where individual folders are kept 
by teachers on each child, in the ele- 
mentary schools, a most valuable collec- 
tion of data is available. Such evidence 
helps us to locate and define the unique 
nature of superiority in each child. The 
records also show the special weaknesses 
of these able pupils which need to be 
overcome. 

When information from records of 
this type is made available to secondary 
schools, along with academic grades, 
health records, etc., the job of locating 
and providing for real talent is tremen- 
dously enhanced. Similarly, secondary 
school record-data can be sent to higher 
institutions along with each student’s 
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application. The obvious concomitants 
are that high schools and colleges should 
pay close attention to such data and build 
programs which will further the intel- 
lectual, aesthetic and personality devel- 
opment of these potential leaders of so- 
ciety. 
NEEDED QUALITIES 

In the growing concern in American 
society and American education for in- 
tellectual development of depth and 
scope, we seem to be making one basic 
mistake both in our thinking and prac- 
tice. Too often we asume that requiring 
subject matter content of high quality 
alone will do the job. We forget that 
we are educating people and not simply 
turning out well stocked minds. 

There are a number of factors which, 
if missing in large degree, will surely 
vitiate our efforts. The first of the 
needed qualities of mind and spirit for 
significant achievement is 
drive. Those who have achieved leader- 


emotional 


ship in every society have had the drive 
to carry things through to completion. 
Whether this emotional compulsion is 
motivated by intellectual curiosity, a de- 
sire for artistic excellence, personal strug- 
gles in clarifying one’s relation to the 
universe, or by the wish for social rec- 
ognition, it must be there. How to de- 
velop this quality, as well as other in- 
tangibles needed for significant achieve- 
ment, is a perennial problem which must 
be faced by parents of able youth as well 
as by educators. The mere raising of this 
aspect of the educational problem shows 
how personal achievement is. It is in- 
extricably bound up with the nature of 
the individual personality. 
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A second quality which must be real- 
ized if significant things are to be done 
is concentration, How many graduates 
from our American colleges have for 
the first time realistically faced the need 
of developing real concentration, not in 
school and college, but afterward, when 
attempting to deal with sticky problems 
in business, government or a profession? 
One can safely surmise that the number 
is legion. 

An example of insistance upon achiev- 
ing this ability, from one of the fore- 
most English secondary institutions, the 
Manchester Grammar School, may 
throw some light on conditions required 


for learning concentration in school. 
At Manchester Grammar, which prob- 
ably enrolls as select a student body as 
do English universities, extreme concen- 
tration is required from the beginning. 


The boys in the first form, made up of 
eleven to twelve year olds, must on 
their honor, spend no more than twenty 
minutes each night on their home prep- 
aration for each of their subjects. In the 
second form the amount of time is raised 
to thirty minutes, in the third year to 
forty minutes, and after that the stu- 
dents are on their own. The masters at 
Manchester Grammar require high 
standards and extreme concentration. In 
the words of the assistant Head master, 
“It is amazing what can be accomplished 
by an able boy in twenty minutes.” 

A third quality needed for achieving 
up to one’s ability is hard work. This is 
more generally recognized as being 
necessary than some other characteristics 
we are examining. But it is a far easier 
thing to talk about the value of hard 
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work than to accomplish it. When hour 
after hour, day after day, month after 
month must be spent at one’s desk, in 
practice on an instrument, or in a science 
laboratory, the chimera of excellence 
may grow somewhat dim. 

Only a cursory glance at American 
schools, at every level, indicates the dis- 
tractions we permit and even seek, as 
being “educational.” Clubs, societies, 
athletic events, dances, parties, a pleth- 
ora of social activities, are thought neces- 
sary by young and old for the develop- 
ment of social maturity. The distractions 
from learning and from artistic perform- 
ance have the highest sanction, They are 
helpful in producing socially adaptable 
people but hardly exceptional students. 
They commonly kill the initial desires 
of able youth to work hard at the pecul- 
iar tasks which have the greatest signifi- 
cance for them, 

The last of the qualities requisite to 
excellence which will be mentioned here 
is character. This, too, is a subject much 
talked about and admired, but one to 
which too little attention is being given 
in American schools, It represents a com- 
posite of qualities and is probably even 
more needed in our potential and actual 
leaders than in other members of society. 

In America the characteristics given 
high priority are often not conducive to 
the easy development of character. In 
this democracy we have come to place 
a high valuation on compromise, on ad- 
justment, rather than upon strict tenets 
of probity. Vested interests clamor for 
special privilege. It is often easier and 
more pleasant to compromise than to 
stand firm. Indeed, schools have given 
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more training for personal adjustment 
than for intellectual integrity. We spend 
more time at inculcating the former 
than the latter. So far has slackness of 
moral judgment gone that many of our 
national leaders, in Washington and else- 
where, seem incapable of drawing a line 
between self-interest and public interest. 
The result is that public morals suffer. 

How can educational institutions rise 
above the society of which they are a 
part? This is a perennial question which 
must concern us in the education of 
gifted students. The development of the 
best of our traditions is a responsibility 
which is central to all educational in- 
stitutions and one which theoretically has 
been accepted by the educational pro- 
fession. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS 


The task of educating able students 
to develop their inherent potentialities 
involves many moral judgments on 
problems in our culture as well as in 
our schools. How can a faculty go about 
the task of developing programs for 
able students? 

At present we are far from knowing 
all the answers. For this reason alone, 
the attack on many problems should be 
varied and experimental. Time is needed 
for thought, for re-learning, for specula- 
tion, for the education of all who are 
involved—teachers, administrators, par- 
ents and the citizens who support public 
education. 

In schools the very people who are 
responding to public pressures to do 
something about the problem of educat- 
ing superior students are often, at the 
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start of their efforts, not ready to do the 
job. If this assumption be granted, the 
broad aspects of needed teacher educa- 
tion programs become apparent. 

This is not a job for experts who 
come into a school, make studies which 
locate able pupils, set up the administra- 
tive aspects of a new system and tell 
teachers, in syllabi and directives, how 
the job is to be done. The people en- 
gaged in the actual classroom teaching 
must be educated, if programs are not 
to be misunderstood or actually sabo- 
taged. Time is needed to build the requi- 
site background of knowledge and to 
realize that old prejudices do not ade- 
quately meet the situations which must 
be faced. 

An inservice program of teacher edu- 
cation is needed in individual educational 
institutions and in whole school systems. 
Experts can be used, indeed, must be 
used, but not to order or cajole into 
compliance. They should be called in 
when the teachers themselves feel a 
sense of confusion or frustration in fac- 
ing a problem. At such times the knowl- 
edge and insights of experts are wel- 
come. People are ready to learn. 

The outline of procedure in individ- 
ual schools might well include the estab- 
lishment of a committee of teachers to 
explore the nature of giftedness, to lo- 
cate this type of pupil and to do some- 
thing about them. Such a committee 
might initially be made up of people 
who show a special interest and concern. 
Later, the group might be expanded into 
Grade of Course Committees. 

As has already been indicated, if the 
best learning procedures are to be fol- 
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lowed, these people, at operation level, 
must not be told by anyone what they 
should do. But they can be encouraged 
to do some reading, and to discuss arti- 
cles by experts dealing with problems 
with which group members are con- 
cerned, Visits can be made by committee 
members to view programs in operation 
in nearby schools, New insights are often 
gained in conversation with the teachers 
who are more experienced, Experts can 
be asked to help explore questions which 
trouble committee members. Individual 
members can be encouraged to experi- 
ment in their classes in the teaching of 
able students. When other teachers in 
a school show an interest in experimenta- 
tion, they can be added to operating com- 
mittees, But experimentation, at the in- 
itial stage, had best be thought of as 
tentative and not as establishing a long- 
time plan. More knowledge and experi- 
ence will probably be needed to deter- 
mine the pattern or patterns to be fol- 
lowed in long-time programs, 

School committees from time to time 
can report to the entire faculty, with a 
view to creating a climate of informed 
opinion favorable to systematic efforts 
to provide adequately for gifted stu- 
dents. Experts can also be invited to 
speak to faculties. 

Educational plans take time if people 
are in earnest. A year, two years, even 
three years are not too long to devote 
to study and experimentation. When 
some pattern is decided on, the same 
process of faculty learning and relearn- 
ing can be continued. Over the years a 
faculty can in these ways begin to make 
intelligent progress: People will thus not 
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have been coerced into engaging in 
teaching procedures the meaning and 
significance of which are not understood. 

A procedure of self-initiated educa- 
tion can, at the same time, be carried on 
system-wide. The chairmen of individual 
school committees can meet together in 
a Central Committee. The same lack of 
administrative pressure should be fol- 
lowed here as in the individual schools. 
The nature of the problems explored can 
come from them. As time goes on the 
Central Committee can review broad 
patterns of programs proposed by mem- 
ber schools as well as those appearing 
in educational literature. 

In supporting communities one over- 
all misconception of American parents 
and other citizens, as well as educators, 
needs to be highlighted. It is that no ap- 
preciable extra cost is required to edu- 
cate gifted students adequately. 

The public is ready to support, and 
does support, expensive special programs 
for backward students. Increased concern 
that more provision be made for unusu- 
ally able students has not yet extended 
to the realization that this too will cost 
money. Until it is realized teachers and 
administrators will be distinctly limited 
in what they are able to accomplish. 

In this connection, it may be interest- 
ing to call attention to the attitude of 
English educators and citizens toward 
the cost of providing for their potential 
leaders. The author of this article re- 
cently visited some twenty English State 
grammar schools in which the ablest 
secondary school youth are educated. 
There he found the majority of second 
year-sixth form classes, which are the 
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equivalent of the American high school 
senior groups, to vary from four to 
twelve students. When he stated that in 
America we feel we cannot afford such 
small classes, his remark was always met 
by some such statement as “you in Amer- 
ica have a big country. You can afford to 
lose many of your gifted students. In 
England, we cannot afford to do so.” 

If in America we really became seri- 
ous in the education of our able students, 
costs will increase. Higher salaries will 
be needed to attract and hold able 
people. Libraries will require special 
books. Classes will be smaller. Teachers 
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of intellectually heterogeneous classes 
will need assistants. More expert person- 
nel and equipment will be utilized. 
Numerous educational journeys for re- 
search and other purposes, which in Eng- 
land are subsidized by local educational 
authorities, will require public financ- 
ing. Various American governmental 
authorities are even now considering the 
granting of scholarships in every com- 
munity to needy gifted youth whose 
talents might otherwise be lost to society. 
One has only to look at variations of this 
very practice in England and the Soviet 
Union to see what can be done. 


Had I the power I would scatter libraries over the whole land as the 


sower sows his wheatfield. 


I hold treason against this government to be an enormous crime; but 
great as it is, I hold treason against free speech to be incomparably 


greater. 


If ever there was a cause, if ever there can be a cause, worthy to be 
upheld by all of toil or sacrifice that the human heart can endure, it is 
the cause of education.—Horacre Mann 





A Few Canons for 


M. L. 


I IS PERHAPS not unfair in the present 
Age of Criticism to recall Voltaire’s 
definition of a great critic as “an artist 
who possesses great knowledge and taste 
without prejudice and without envy.” 
Certainly it would be too much to expect 
that everyone who speaks critically 
about education should qualify in such 
classic terms. Is it, on the other hand, 
too great an expectation of those critics 
who come forth today in a formal and 
authoritative fashion to set us straight 
about education? As is true in the mod- 
ern literary tradition, educational critics 
are in a fair way of becoming more num- 
erous than educators themselves, who 
are the necessary objects of their criti- 
cism. May we not, for this reason, show 
some concern not only for their qualifi- 
cations but for the larger impact of their 
criticism upon a public which, in turn, 
holds the responsibility for a continuous 
critical appraisal of its educational insti 
tutions? 

Who were the great educational critics 
of the past? The immediate answer 
comes inevitably as an astonishing enu- 
meration of educators such as Dewey, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and the like. They 
were, above everything, the top profes- 
sionals or “artists” in the business and 
not in any sense mere amateurs or dilet- 
tanti. In this respect, as in others, they 
qualified fully in Voltaire’s terms. They 
were certainly the most outspoken critics 
of the educational patterns prevailing in 
their day. Are we not in danger today 


Educational Critics 


STORY 


of following the shallow and superficial 
judgments of a large contingent of 
gifted amateurs who lack “great knowl- 
edge and taste” in the realm of educa- 
tion and who, oddly enough, make no 
effort to pretend that they are “without 
prejudice and without envy”? 


I 


What are the telltale marks of dilet- 
tantism in educational criticism? First of 
all, there is quite often an extreme hazs- 
ness about the purposes of education. 
In fairness to those critics toward whom 
this accusation might be directed, they 
are perhaps not deliberate in creating 
this nebulous aspect. It is the very mark 
of the tyro that he simply assumes that 
we all know what education is for and 
thus leaves out of his account the recog- 
nition that the possible alternative pur- 
poses of education are various and nv- 
merous. He lacks the simplest of insights, 
namely, that method can be judged omly 
in terms of purpose. If he makes a mili- 
tant attack upon a teacher whose class- 
room activities, set up with definite goals 
or purposes, seem pointless in the light 
of his own differently assumed purposes, 
we have simply a non sequitur or, at 
best, a dismal lack of communication 
and understanding. It is, after all, some- 
what ludicrous for one to say to a 
teacher, “This is no way to teach spell- 
ing,” when she is consciously and delib- 
erately trying to teach something else. 
Criticizing an animal trainer for inhu- 
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mane methods is an example of adding 
some new ingredient besides his single 
purpose of efficiently creating a condi- 
tioned response. Often, however, when 
the teacher predicates her classroom ac- 
tivities on more than a single purpose, 
she may be criticized for it, even though 
her effort is to avoid the narrow harsh- 
ness that one might encounter in an an- 
imal trainer. If her goal is “effective 
communication,” she may teach spelling 
quite differently from another whose 
goal is limited to tests of rote memory. 
If she has legitimate, broad purposes 
in view, to evaluate her narrowly is both 
unfair and illogical. 

Again, as a second earmark of ama 
teurism, there is a remarkable lack of 
profundity, or philosophic depth, in the 
basic assumptions of many critics who 
continue eagerly to clear the educational 
ground for us. Impatient with, or una- 
ware of, such seeming inanities as epis- 
temology, they plough ahead with sim- 
ple mechanical analogies or long-dubi- 
ous mental discipline theories. It is this 
deceptive brushing away of complexity 
which often leads them to an overzeal- 
ous anger or to an almost compulsive 
bitterness. They literally rage in a kind 
of mythopoeic certainty that educators 
have lost all vestiges of sanity. Having 
taken a simple pump-and-bucket view- 
point about education, they scream self- 
righteously for someone to “man the 
pumps.” It is this kind of critic who is 
most dangerous today because his frenzy 
is extremely contagious in the present 
period of frenetic concern about the fu- 
ture and particularly about the youth of 
the land who must inevitably face it. 
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It is the greatest of paradoxes that such 
insistence upon a simple, uncomplicated 
viewpoint about education comes in an 
era when its complexity is becoming so 


well known. Strangely enough, we are 


quick to accept the fact that such a gadg- 
et as the control mechanism on a mod- 
ern weapon or factory machine is exceed- 
ingly complex, but we stubbornly refuse 
to accept the inscrutable complexity of 
the human machine. 

A third fallacy lies in a kind of blithe 
disregard of the “rights of children.” 
It is certainly no longer debatable that 
children are people and that life goes 
on in the early years as well as in the 
later ones. Critics, however, show an un- 
conscious gullibility in this respect. They 
believe firmly that it is up to us to make 
something of the children so that they in 
turn will make something of the world. 
There is at least a hint of absurdity in 
the premise that, while we cannot make 
a success of our world, we can somehow 
bear down in grim determination and 
educate our children so that they will be 
able to. The fanatical urge to discipline 
our children to a task which we retreat 
from ourselves has undoubtedly been a 
major cause of delinquency. The philo- 
sophic assumption, so integral in a dic- 
tatorship, that we own the children and 
thus can shape them as we please, denies 
them any right whatsoever to their sup 
posed heritage of freedom. Can we take 
a rational comfort any longer in the 
traditional ignorance which simply sub- 
sumes a child under an adult world? 
Critics who condemn the hard challenge 
of raising free individuals are uncon- 
sciously advocating some form of slav- 
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ery for children. This is not a tradi- 
tional concept, but it is a legitimate one. 
Modern education, in attempting to 
guide and motivate children rather than 
blindly coerce them, is merely recog- 
nizing their essential rights as human 
beings in a democracy. 


II 


Plain resentment is a fourth factor. 
Marked by asperity and harsh vitupera- 
tion, the typical modern criticism of 
education unprecedented 
bitterness. There is seldom even the 
shallowest pretense of Voltaire’s require- 
ment that the critic be “without preju- 
dice and without envy.” Virtually every 
educational innovation of the past cen- 
tury has come in for exaggerated ridi- 
cule and militant denunciation. Amount- 
ing almost to a national embarrassment, 
this apparent search for a scapegoat is 
now slowly subsiding. It is to be hoped 
that it will be replaced by the same meas- 
ure of intelligent and objective opinion 
having a more positive and co-operative 
aim. Such outright antagonism has indi- 
cated that schisms and opposing parties 
exist in a much larger degree than is 
actually true. In practice, few educators 
or parents find themselves in irreconcil- 
able disagreement when a common pur- 
pose and a spirit of rational co-operation 
prevail. 

Fifthly, the most tragic dereliction of 
all is a disrespect for professional opin- 
ion. Education is undoubtedly the only 
field where mass ideas are forever in 
danger of going against professional 
advice and judgment. It is somehow a 
rule that, no matter how much it may 


reflects an 
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oppose existing practices in a particular 
field, the public, in the last analysis, in- 
variably accepts the authority of special- 
ists or experts in that field. In education, 
however, there is apparently a popular 
conception that one may practice and 
study interminably and still have no 
better fitness or judgment than the next 
man. This tendency to disregard profes- 
sional opinion, or even more commonly 
to discredit and reject it, has been the 
chief stimulus for educational criticism. 
Declaring all questions open, critics have 
blatantly ignored the wisdom, experi- 
ence, and formal experimentation of an 
endless succession of educators. Thus 
the layman bows instinctively to the 
judgment of the golf professional, the 
gardener, or the old mining prospector, 
if for no other reason than the fact that 
they have practiced their trade for years. 
We may teach, however, and study chil 
dren for a lifetime and be told sum- 
marily that we know nothing of our jobs 
—and this by a person who has given 
the whole subject the briefest and most 
capricious attention. It is perhaps in the 
very nature of public education that we, 
in a sense, invite and accept just this 
kind of evaluation from the school pa- 
tron. Public attacks and published criti- 
cisms, however, are another matter. It 
is truly ridiculous to assume that educa- 
tion, in its various aspects, cannot be 
studied or learned by experience but 
that it can be quickly discerned and un- 
folded by the knowing amateur who 
puts his mind to it. 

As a sixth and final concern, the ele- 
ment of nostalgia is often a telltale 
crack in the critic’s armor. No matter 
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how strong its appeal, the mere invoca- 
tion of older days and their simple 
glories is always highly suspect. It is 
undoubtedly true that a kind of nostal- 
gic distortion, which is infinitely con- 
vincing and yet which is often belied by 
cold statistics, is the present-day critic’s 
weapon. This 
yearning for the past is so inviting as to 
be well nigh irresistible to all but the 
bravest and most determined thinkers. 
It is platitudinous to state that educa- 
tion cannot remain static and that an 
outright regression would be sheer 
folly. Thus a careful and intelligent ap- 
praisal, which may logically revive older 
practices, needs to guard most of all 
against the subtle appeal of false memo- 
ries. Mere nostalgia is almost a kind of 
defeatism and is the weakest sort of re- 
sponse to the challenges of our time. 
Needless to say, our pattern of educa- 
tion must be re-evaluated continuously. 
The modern popularity of criticism, in 


most potent insidious 
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education as well as in other fields, is 
actually gratifying when we consider 
that perhaps our chief educational em- 
phasis in modern times is directed to- 
ward the employment of critical intelli- 
gence. Such an emphasis, however, al 
ways runs the risk of stimulating the 
boldly irreverent or iconoclastic attitude 
as a distinguishing mark of intelligence 
and as an end in itself. True criticism 
rises, as Voltaire asserted, above such 
temptations as partisanship, individual 
preference, and nostalgia for an older 
order. The professional critic who does 
not build his rationale upon a broad 
understanding of the history and philos- 
ophy of education is failing us in a 
highly tragic sense. Criticism of educa- 
tion is his unchallenged right, but his 
reciprocal obligation is to avoid that 
superficial bias and narrowness of out- 
look which threatens always to mislead 
a vast public who are the real custodi- 
ans of this precious institution. 


A major portion of UNESCO resources for 1959-60 will be devoted 
to projects for free compulsory elementary education for all areas of the 
world. In addition, there will be development of technical and vocational 
education programs for nations which have none. Priority has been 
assigned to out-of-school education projects for adults and children, a 
survey of long-range educational needs of Arab states, and extension of 
compulsory primary education in Asian countries. 





Book Reviews 


Nore: Reviews not signed have been written by the editor. 


The fruit of learning is that the person who has it enjoys his life, which 
is to say, the life of his mind, for that is the specifically human thing about 
him. The happy man has a good time with his mind, That is the end of 
education beyond which, surely, there is no other end. 


EDUCATION FOR CREATIVE 
INTELLIGENCE 


EDUCATION AND FREEDOM by Rickover, 
H. G., Vice Admiral, USN. New York: 
1959, E. P. Dutton. 256 pp. $3.75. 
This is a fighting book written with great 

passion. Admiral Rickover’s passion is that of 
a great citizen as well as an officer of our 
armed services. He is oppressed by the pub- 
lic indifference if not hostility toward dis- 
ciplined intelligence and is determined to 
wake it up. Few men have written more 
eloquently and wisely about the significance 
of education and brains. He is determined 
that America upgrade its 
greatly, and fast. He swings a mean club 
and like the heavenly rain it falls equally 
upon the just and the unjust. It will doubt- 
less become a best seller. I hope so. 

He will doubtless make the “education- 
ists” as angry as he is. But they should not 
ignore the book, Admiral Rickover wants 
what every parent, educator or 
thoughtful citizen wants, a nation which 
prizes and cultivates its human resources to 
the utmost. He says much that is wise and 
much that is ill-considered. But the fact is, he 
is an evangel for public schools, the best we 
can design. For that reason the book might 
well be assigned reading in classes in educa- 
tion. He deserves careful but critical reading 


intelligence 


wise 


by school men as well as the public. 
Professional men generally resent the 


—Mark Van Doren, 
at Mt. Holyoke College 
November 9, 1957 


criticism of laymen, As experts we consider 
ourselves authorities in our field and expect 
laymen to respect our competence, This at- 
titude, however must be disappointing in a 
democracy. We serve the public, and in 
the last analysis he who pays the piper calls 
the tune, And this is as it should be. As lay- 
men many of us are critical of the medical 
profession, the legal profession and the 
clergy. How we resent it when they take 
the role of a closed esoteric cult beyond crit- 
icism, We can be thankful that the public 
is aroused by what it deems the inadequa- 
cies of its schools. The most serious diffi- 
culty of the schools has been the public 
apathy toward them. It is fortunate for the 
schools that the public has become excited 
about them. 

The title of his first chapter indicates his 
concern as a naval officer, “Education is 
Our First Line of Defense—Make it 
Strong.” The book, “points up the need of 
better schooling for all our children—edu- 
cation far superior to anything we in this 
country have ever had or needed in the 
past. Only the massive upgrading of the 
scholastic standards of our schools will guar- 
antee the future prosperity and freedom of 
the Republic.” He is deeply concerned 
about creative intelligence. He is critical of 
beaurocratic organization which is unable to 
make use of such minds. He is critical of 
the whole tone and tenor of American 
culture which looks with suspicion, even 
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contempt upon men of intelligence, as 
“eggheads.” 

He says, “Such people cannot be fitted 
into the usual hierarchic organization which 
exists in most industrial or government 
complexes. They must be given freedom to 
work out their own problems and to assume 
responsibility for what they do. They need 
an environment that allows them to be ven- 
turesome and does not stifle their initiative 
with routines; in a novel development proj- 
ect there can be no routines.” He is con- 
cerned about “the inability of our institu- 
tions to find a place for the creative expert 
and their persistence in believing that novel 
projects can be carried through by routine 
methods.” 

He devotes several chapters to the pro- 
found technological revolution through 
which we are going, to the enormous 
growth of population, and to the rapid de- 
pletion of energy resources, These chapters 
are necessary reading by all those who are 
concerned with public policy and with edu- 
cation. “Whenever man makes a major 
advance in his age-old effort to utilize the 
forces of nature, he must simultaneously 
raise his education, his techniques, and his 
institutions to a higher plateau. The conse- 
quence of technological progress is that man 
must use his mind more and his body less. 
We think in terms of a more primitive era; 
we over value physical prowess and under- 
value intellectual competence. This has a 
profound effect upon our attitudes toward 
education. The kind of school which pre- 
pares young people adequately for life in a 
less complicated environment is of little use 
today. Nor do we need schools that concen- 
trate primarily on adjusting the children of 
immigrants to this new country; on helping 
them to become Americans quickly and 
painlessly.” Here the Admiral seems to be 
unaware of what is happening in most of 
our great northern cities. The flood of 
Puerto Ricans and southern Negroes from 
rural backgrounds, indeed white southern- 
ers from rural backgrounds, is placing as 
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serious a burden upon the schools as did 
the immigrant flood before the First World 
War. 

“Today we must have schools which de- 
velop in all children—talented, average, 
and below average—the highest level of in- 
tellectual competence of which they are 
capable; schools that help young people to 
understand the complex world of today and 
how it came to be what it is. This means 
that our schools must return to the tradi- 


tional task of formal education in Western 


civilization—transmission of the nation’s 
cultural heritage, and preparation for life 
through rigorous training of young minds 
to think clearly, logically and independ- 
ently.” (The emphasis is the reviewer’s. ) 
One wonders just what is meant here. Does 
the Admiral believe that the “traditional 
formal education” will “help young people 
to understand the complex world of today 
and how it came to be what it is?” 

The Admiral is highly critical of our 
“life adjustment education” and comparing 
it to European education says, “No play- 
thing for the idle gentleman is this liberal- 
arts education based on the humanities and 
the sciences. It makes little sense for us to 
go on refusing to profit from Europe’s edu- 
cational experience. By even the most prag- 
matic tests her education has proved itself.” 
One wonders. The Admiral has repeatedly 
pointed out the necessity that schools should 
be appropriate to their society. He appar- 
ently has not thought through this problem, 
nor adequately realized in what respects 
American education is a function of our 
culture. But further one might ask whether 
the schools of Europe have proved them- 
selves? Why did the Italian young people 
so readily flock to Musolini, or the German 
to Hitler, or why the French find it so 
difficult to achieve an effective govern- 
ment? He later says, “It is only now, when 
Russia has begun to apply European tech- 
niques to her own vast land, that we are 
meeting competition on equal terms.” May 
not this remark unwittingly answer the 
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questions raised above? May it not be that 
the very techniques of European education 
are more appropriate to an authoritarian 
than a democratic society, that these peoples 
have had so much difficulty with represen- 
tative institutions? 

Let me hasten to say that I do not in the 
least question Admiral Rickover’s democ- 
racy. I suspect rather that he has not 
thought about this matter as effectively as 
he has the profound need for better schools. 
Nor do I mean to suggest that Liberal Arts 
education leads to dictatorship. I mean 
rather that the Admiral has read some of 
the other critics of American schools rather 
uncritically. I would suggest that he now 
read and ponder over President Conant’s 
report on American High Schools. 

An instance of his failure of critical anal- 
ysis is his reference to Dewey. He takes 
Dewey to be the spiritual father of most of 
the failures of American schools, particu- 
larly their anti-intellectualism. It is clear 
that he is quite unaware of Dewey’s own 
writings. No man, not excepting Admiral 
Rickover has been a more ardent or consist- 
ent advocate of intellectual discipline. It 
must be granted that he has not always 
been interpreted as such. His Experience 
and Education was an effort to correct 
school practice in this very respect. As a 
matter of fact Dewey’s whole life’s work 
was devoted to two central concerns: The 
primacy of intelligence and the meaning of 
democracy. 

Dewey is often charged with the intro- 
duction of a narrow practicality in Ameri- 
can education. “Learning by doing” is a 
cliche falsely attributed to Dewey. He says, 
“The paradox of theory and practice is that 
theory with respect to all other modes of 
practice, the most practical of all things, and 
the more impartial and impersonal it is, the 
more practical it is, And this is the sole 
paradox.” In his Democracy and Education 
he stresses the point that although there is 
a great gap between the understanding of 
the young and that of the scholar, the 
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movement of learning must always be in 
the direction of the systematic organized 
knowledge of the latter. 

Nor does Dewey pander to interest as 
the Admiral assumes. Nor does he discount 
intellectual discipline. Quite the contrary. 
“In learning, the present powers of the 
pupil are the initial stage; the aim of the 
teacher represents the remote limit. Be- 
tween the two lie means—that is middle 
conditions:—acts to be performed; difficul- 
ties to overcome; appliances to be used. 
Only through them, in the literal time 
sense, will the initial activities reach a sat- 
isfactory consummation.” Interest is essen- 
tial to effective learning. But interest is not 
aware of its own potentials, It is the func- 
tion of the teacher to see that it is guided 
in a direction that most fully develops the 
powers of the learner. 

Dewey is concerned that student act with 
an aim, purpose, for, “acting with an aim 
is all one with acting intelligently—for 
mind is precisely intentional, purposeful ac- 
tivity controlled by perception of facts and 
their relationship to one another.” He is 
concerned that aims or interests move in the 
direction of a disciplined intellectual disposi- 
tion, a disposition that is concerned with 
utility in its widest aspects. And for Dewey 
the sciences, the organized systematic bodies 
of knowledge were man’s most powerful 
and practical utilities. It must be confessed 
that Dewey has been misunderstood nearly 
as much by those who worked in his name 
as by those who were most critical. In both 
cases they have translated him into superfi- 
cial cliches rather than reading him, him- 
self. It is to be hoped that this centennial 
year of Dewey’s may result in a closer ex- 
amination of his thought. I believe that if 
Admiral Rickover were to read Dewey 
carefully and critically, he would find in 
him his most powerful support for what he 
desires of America and American educa- 
tion. 

It will be unfortunate if those of us who 
are interested in public education should 
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simply reject this book because of some of 
its failures. His heart is in the right place. 
Moreover public education, and teacher 
education are not above criticism. We 
should be listening. Some of the things that 
are being said by our critics need to be 
heeded. We should welcome this wave of 
interest in education although it is critical. 
It is necessary to added support and also for 
our own more thoughtful approach toward 
the problems of the schools. 


Dr. George E. Axtelle is Professor 
of Education, New York University. 
He was Editor of the John Dewey 
Society’s Teachers for Democracy. 
He is past president of the Philosophy 
of Education Society. 
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EDUCATION 


REFLECTIONS ON LEARNING by Howard 
Mumford Jones. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1958. 97 pp. 
$2.75. 

This is the sixth volume in the Brown 
and Haley Lecture Series of College of 
Puget Sound by a scholar distinguished for 
his work in the humanities. There are three 
lectures, “War, Science and Learning,” 
“The Grammar of the Arts” and “A Joy 
Forever.” 

Here is a protest against practicality as an 
educational philosophy. There is also criti- 
cism of certain pedagogical theories, such as 
that of self-expression without basic know]- 
edge as a first step in learning. 

Though a firm believer in the scientific 
discipline in education, the author believes 
that persent over-emphasis in that area has 
resulted from a popular appeal, following 
the scare over Sputnik, which has caused an 
emotional rather than an intellectual ap- 
proach to long-term emphases in education. 
He pleads for balance among the three 
great divisions of the field of knowledge— 
science, social science and the humanities. 
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He is critical of two messages sent by 
President Eisenhower to Congress in 1958, 
namely those on the budget and on educa- 
tion, which taken together he adjudges as 
important in determining the future course 
of education in the United States as was the 
Morrill Act of 1862. He finds these based 
“not on imagination, reason and intelli- 
gence” but on the aim of “quick production 
of more technologists for purposes of secur- 
ity only.” Over-emphasis on science will, in 
his opinion, produce an imbalance in our 
total educational program. 

Citing training in fundamentals of foot- 
ball, and scale practice in teaching music as 
standard ‘beginning techniques in those sub- 
jects, he pleads for mastery of the elements 
in learning as a first step in learning these as 
a foundation for later self-expression. He 
views “appreciationism,” as a philosophy of 
emotion rather than one of insight. 

Calling attention to the vast sums appro- 
priated by Congress for scientific teaching 
and research, for pupil guidance weighted 
toward the scientific career, for equipment 
for teaching the sciences, and large schol- 
arships for those planning to specialize in 
science, the author fears that the financial 
advantages given to encourage students to 
enroll in science courses may weight the 
scales too greatly toward the scientific to 
the detriment of the humanistic studies. 


J 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC FOR UNDER- 
STANDING by John L. Marks, C. Richard 
Purdy and Lucien B. Kinney. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1958. 
429 pp. $6.00. 

Teaching Arithmetic For Understand- 
ing is not just another methods textbook. 
Neither is it one of those interesting psycho- 
logical treatments which helps a great deal 
in understanding the learner but very little 
in grasping the content and learning ma- 
terials, These authors have achieved an 
effective integration of the “psychology of” 
and the “teaching of” arithmetic. 
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Five of the fourteen chapters deal with 
general background and psychological con- 
siderations such as, why study arithmetic, 
planning effective learning activities, ad- 
justing to individuals, and appraising pupil 
progress. The remainder of the volume is 
concerned with the strategy and techniques 
for use in assisting youngsters develop 
understanding of arithmetic. Indeed, one 
notes here specific experiences appropriate 
for teaching the majority of topics covered 
in grades one to eight. The range runs from 
beginning number experiences, through the 
four fundamental operations, fractions, and 
measurement, to per cent and the solution 
of verbal problems. 

Four outstanding strengths characterize 
this book. First, the reviewer has never 
seen more comprehensive and _ thought- 
provoking questions and exercises than those 
that follow each chapter. The completion 
of many of these exercises requires refer- 
ence to journal articles and competing texts. 
Further, they involve planning for teaching 
certain topics, preparing lessons, and dem- 
onstrating procedures to the methods 
class. Second, beyond the exercises included 
here, there are available two good instruc- 
tor aids; namely, a Student Workbook and 
a Teacher’s Manual. Third, this methods 
book is thoroughly readable with topics well 
outlined and specific steps available for es- 
tablishing pupil understanding and fixing 
skills, Fourth, the authors demonstrate an 
unusually fine blend of mathematical schol- 
arship and pedagogical expertness. The 
statement, “the material included in this 
book has been used in preliminary form 
with more than a thousand in-service and 
pre-service teachers,” is quite credible. 

The reviewer believes that the authors 
have succeeded admirably in attaining their 
major aims of increasing the teacher’s 
understanding of numbers and presenting 
strategy and tactics for effectively directing 
learning experiences. Persons concerned 
with the importance of developing mathe- 
matical literacy could alleviate their tension 
considerably if all pre-service and many 
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in-service teachers were required to master 


this book. 


H. Gtenn LupLow 
University of Michigan 


8 


Tue Epucation oF TEacHErs: NEw 
Perspectives, Official Report of The 
Second Bowling Green Conference. 
Washington 6, D.C.: National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, 
1958. 339 pp- $3.25. 

One of the most significant current 
movements in teacher education is discussed 
in this volume, that is, how may those fac- 
ulty members teaching in the academic dis- 
ciplines and those in the faculty of profes- 
sional education for teachers join forces to 
strengthen the total program of teacher ed- 
ucation so as to achieve desirable reforms 
and improve the education of teachers. 

The purpose of the conference, as offi- 
cially stated, was to “seek some common 
grounds and agreements by which the total 
profession of teaching—all segments, in 
higher education, in the elementary and 
secondary schools, in public and private 
schools, and representatives of the state ed- 
ucation legal authorities—could unite in 
constructive efforts to refine and improve 
both the content and processes for the prep- 
aration of teachers in the United States,” 
and “find a central unity of purpose in the 
education of the nation’s teachers” .. . 
“that educators themselves can effect 
needed reforms in education, can achieve 
the quality of education dictated by new 
times and new tasks, through development 
of new perspectives in the education of 
teachers.” 

Among those who delivered major con- 
ferences addresses were Ralph W. Mc- 
Donald, Drew Pearson, John I, Goodlad, 
Margaret Mead, William H. Cartwright, 
Lindley J. Stiles, Brooks Hays, and T. M. 
Stinnett. Numerous working papers, discus- 
sions ensuing therefrom, and an extensive 
list, of specific items compiled by study 
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groups, form a collection of theses on 
teacher education that are worthy of the 
profession’s thoughtful consideration. An 
extensive bibliography enlarges the useful- 
ness of the book. 

As important as were the conclusions 
reached, probably more important were the 
more elusive values such as the meeting 
of minds, the wider conception of the 
whole problem of teacher education, the 
promise of further discussion and investi- 
gation, and the development of “new per- 
spectives” which will supplant the narrower 
parochial attitudes of too many workers in 
the educational field. 


| 


ENGLISH 


CoNTEMPORARY LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP: 
A CriTicaL Review edited by Lewis 
Leary. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. 1958. 474 pp. $5.00. 

The editing of this valuable volume was 
undertaken by Professor Leary for the 


Committee on Literary Scholarship and 
the Teaching of English of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Its pur- 
pose is to give teachers an evaluation of sig- 


nificant research that has been done in 
various areas and on various authors within 
the last thirty years. Each of eighteen uni- 
versity authorities has written an essay on 
his specialty. The papers cover critical work 
on Beowulf and Chaucer by George K. 
Anderson, Shakespeare by Gerald E. Bent- 
ley, the Seventeenth Century by Merritt Y. 
Hughes, the Eighteenth Century by James 
L. Clifford, the Romantic Movement by 
Richard Harter Fogle, the Victorian Period 
by Lionel Stevenson, American Literature 
by Leslie A. Fiedler, Contemporary British 
Literature by Fred B. Millett, and Contem- 
porary American Literature by R. W. B. 
Lewis. Under The Genres there are chap- 
ters on Modern Literary Criticism by Wil- 
liam Van O’Connor, Poetry by George 
Arms, the Novel by Bradford A. Booth, 
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the Drama by Henry Popkin, and Com- 
parative Literature by Charlton Laird. The 
audience is discussed in two chapters: The 
Public Arts by Patrick D. Hazard and the 
Literary Audience by Lennox Grey. 

In a brief preliminary essay, Mr. Jacques 
Barzun discusses the recent rise of the critic 
to academic respectability and his obligation 
to be scholarly. Professor Leary in his paper 
stresses the point that there is essentially no 
difference scholar-critic and 
the ideal teacher. He discusses the goals of 
the English teacher and his need of. knowl- 
edge, 


between the 


and enthusiasm for what he 
Professor Leary is proud of his 
profession and makes an able plea for schol- 
arship. 

Because a teacher may be given a num- 
ber of academically peripheral chores in 
addition to a full teaching load, he can 
easily be submerged by an accumulation of 
current studies of authors, explications of 


interest, 
teaches. 


their works, and newer biographies, all in 
an area in which he is presumed to be in- 
formed. Ambitious teachers will continue 
to increase the volume of publications claim- 
ing the attention of the professor, since the 
greenest academic garlands are reserved for 
the brows of those who publish. This book 
can help the puzzled teacher to make a wise 
selection of reading that will be adapted to 
the time at his disposal. Here he can learn 
from what direction the winds of 
theory are blowing; he can read of the 
“discovery” of authors long neglected and 
of the passing from current interest of 
names that were famous only yesterday. 
These warn him, too, of 
work they consider barren, uninspired, or 
superseded, 

This guide, to which so many specialists 
have contributed appraisals of current liter- 
ary scholarship, deserves wide distribution 
among teachers of English. 

Kevin GUINAGH 
Eastern Illinois University 


¥ 


new 


critic-scholars 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Eruics. A Source Book, Edited, and With 
Introductions and Study Questions, by 
Oliver A. Johnson. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1958. 529 pp. $5.75. 
This volume is what the author claims 

for it: A source book in ethics. It is not a 

textbook. 

In the introductory chapter the author 
substantiates his choice of readings from the 
great ethicists, explains their order of ar- 
rangement, and gives definitive information 
to facilitate selection of readings. Among 
other things, it is pointed out that there is 
a distinction between morality and ethics. 
The first refers to practice, the second to 
the theoretical. Actually, ethics is the theor- 
etical examination of morality. It is fre- 
quently called “moral philosophy.” 

The accepted definition requires that 
ethics must deal theoretically with two main 
questions: What is right (or wrong)? and 
What is good (or evil)? Historically speak- 
ing, individual philosophers have concen- 
trated their attention on one or the other 
of these questions. There are, therefore, 
two traditions in the history of ethics. One 
is concerned with “action and its rightness 
or wrongness, and the other with the ends 
of action and their goodness or badness.” 

The group of selections in Part I deals 
with the various rules or bases of right ac- 
tion. Some ethicists argue that right action 
produces the most “good.” Others argue as 
cogently that right action has its own in- 
herent qualities and may not always be re- 
lated to the production of good. 

Others go into the age old question of 
what is the highest good life. And still oth- 
ers, presented in Part III, express doubt 
that any of these questions can be answered 
at all. 

Part I is entitled “Theories of Moral 
Conduct.” Selections are chosen from Epic- 
tetus, Jesus and St. Paul, Joseph Butler, a 
bishop of England, 1692-1752; Immanuel 
Kant, Friedrich Neitzsche, Joseph Royce, a 
19th century American; and W. D. Ross, 
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Part II is entitled “Theories of the Good 
Life.” As the title implies, the selections deal 
with the second great question of ethics: 
What is the highest good in life? ‘Those 
ethicists who define right action as that 
which is productive of the good have de- 
veloped upon them the task of answering 
this second great question. 

The readings begin with hedonists who, 
of course, posit pleasure and the absence of 
pain as the ultimate good. Selections are 
chosen from Epicurus, Bentham and Mill, 
as one would expect. Then come Plato, 
Aristotle, John Dewey, Hobhouse, G. E. 
Moore, and Schopenhauer. 

Part III is entitled “The Problems of 
Ethical Knowledge.” These selections deal 
with an old issue raised by the Sophists be- 
fore and during the days of Socrates, It is 
emergent again in modern times. Is it pos- 
sible to give answers to the question What 
is right? and What is wrong? What is the 
highest good? Some of these selections de- 
fend the proposition that ethical knowledge 
is impossible and others demonstrate that 
such knowledge is possible. 

Well prepared or advanced students will 
find these selections helpful as parallel read- 
ings. Others will find some of them difficult 
because of intricate distinctions and archaic 
language. 

C, B. Smirx 
Troy State College, 
Alabama 


i) 


PERSONALITY: AN INTERDISCIPLINARY 
ApproacH by Louis P. Thorpe and 
Allen M. Schmuller. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1958. 
368 pp. $5.50. 

Accepting the view of the Mid-century 
Conference on Children and Adults that 
“The human being does not have a per- 
sonality; he is a personality,” Thorpe and 
Schmuller approach the problems of the 
field on a broad and comprehensive front. 
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Individual lives are affected by so many as- 
pects of society, broadly defined, that their 
effects upon personalities need analysis. 

The book presents a synthesis of recent 
research drawn from psychology, social psy- 
cology, sociology, education, and cultural 
anthropology. Divergent views on contro- 
versial issues are set forth for the purpose of 
achieving a “patterned eclectism” for the 
work, Illustrative of the treatment are such 
chapters titles as “The Biological Basis of 
Personality,” “Cultural Determinants of 
Personality,” “Education as a Determinant 
of Personality Formation,” and “Psycho- 
analysis and Personality.” 

It is concluded that personality is the 
result of the interaction between the indi- 
vidual and his surroundings, each meriting 
equal attention. Unscientific influences of 
the past still color the thinking about per- 
sonality, warn the authors; nevertheless, 
though nature’s flair for individuality has 
been documented by scientific findings, the 
authors also feel that caution is necessary in 
any quantitative approach to the study. 

The reviewers believe the work will be 
useful as a textbook or reference for college 
seniors and graduate students who are par- 
ticipating in the study of personality and 
personality dynamics, and that it is a fit 
companion to the authors’ Contemporary 
Theories of Learning, published in 1954. 

W. A. SrumpF anp Scorr GEHMAN 
Duke University 

| 


SELECTED READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
oF EpucaTion, Joe Park, editor, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. 
429 pp. $5.00. 

This book of readings, compiled by Pro- 
fessor Joe Park of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, “is to make available in one volume 
some of the best-known works in the phi- 
losophy of education. The collection has 
been designed to serve as a textbook, or as 
a source book, for students of the philosophy 
of education.” The educational thinkers 
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whose writings are drawn upon as source- 
material include Ross L. Finney, John §S. 
Brubacher, William James, John Dewey, 
Boyd Bode, Herman Horne, John Wild, 
Pope Pius XI and George H. Williams, the 
latter a professor of church history in the 
Harvard Divinity School. 

In some respects reviewing a book of 
readings is a fruitless task, One can of 
course scold the compiler for not including 
representative essays of the reviewer’s fa- 


vorite educational philosophers, Further- 


more, the inclusion of the “wrong” essays 
provides an opening in the editorial hive 
through which to swat the diligent bees for 
the unsavory honey they have gathered! 
The polemics thus generated can go on 
endlessly. 

Professor Park’s book of readings is about 
as good as any this reviewer has seen, 
though it offers no evidence of being su- 
perior to others, Precisely what the function 
of a book of readings is is not quite under- 
stood by the present reviewer. To be sure, 
where meager library facilities exist, a book 
of readings substitutes for the library, gives 
students handy reference material for the 
course and endows the editor with a modest 
royalty—all noble ends indeed. On the 
other hand, readings are at best snippets 
and fragments—necessarily torn largely 
from context—which may present the 
reader with a distorted view of the original 
author’s thought and the development 
which it represents, The enthusiasm, the 
remorse, the scrutiny of a nimble, questing 
mind is thinned out in brief passages and 
extracts. The addition of introductory re- 
marks for each chapter scarcely does justice 
to a thinker and is usually an unfortunate 
simplification. More regrettably, the text 
all too often becomes a crutch and a sup- 
porting arm for the student if not for the 
instructor and the ferocious American cult 
of bibliolatry gains new and unwitting con- 
verts. New tin-gods we need not in the 
temples of learning; the niches in the aca- 
demic pantheon need emptying, not filling! 
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This reviewer wishes Professor Park had 
devoted his talents and energy to the writ- 
ing of a serious, scholarly book of interpre- 
tive essays based upon a selected number 
of educational philosophers, or had even 
depicted the development of his own phi- 
losophic position, A motto of a successful 
World War II project put it thus: “Be- 
hold the turtle—he makes progress only 
when his neck sticks out.” This volume has 
merits which the reader will discover for 
himself, But having acknowledged this, one 
must add that it is just another collection 
of statements of distinguished philosophers 
of education. The trouble is that this type 
of book doesn’t give the author (or editor) 
a chance to stick out his neck! 

FREDERICK E, ELLIs 
University of Minnesota 
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VALUEs IN CULTURE AND CLAssROOM by 
H. Otto Dahlke. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. 572 pp. $6.00. 
This book presents a wealth of docu- 

mented and organized data concerning 
ways in which schools have been and con- 
tinue to be influenced both by existing val- 
ues and by pressure groups which are deter- 
mined to have their value structures incor- 
porated into and perhaps be dominant in 
programs of instruction. 

The school was created originally to 
perpetuate the cultural heritage and thereby 
to transmit certain cherished values. Despite 
alterations in those structures affected by 
circumstances of time and locale, inculca- 
tion of accepted values continues to be the 
primary determinant of school programs. 

Some major problems confronting edu- 
cators results from their failure to resolve 
adequately demands of pluralistic interest 
groups that their values be paramount in a 
school system which purports to be univer- 
sal, democratic and public. Some paired op- 
position groups are capitalists-unionists, na- 
tionalists-world citizens, segregationists- 
integrationists, fundamentalists-modernists, 
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religionists-secularists, and _ traditionalists- 
revisionists. 

This rapidity of cultural change, pressures 
exerted by competing interest groups, fail- 
ure of schools and other institutions to inte- 
grate conflicting values, together with 
world-wide unrest have engendered an at- 
mosphere of insecurity, fear, and tension. 
Hence, panaceas for educational reform 
are numerous and diverse. 

This mounting surge of insecurity and 
concern has been paralleled by numerous 
psychological-sociological investigations con- 
cerning the education and control of people. 
‘Techniques have been devised by which a 
zealous minority is able, at least temporarily, 
to impose its will on a somewhat uncritical 
and unsuspecting majority. Naturally, the 
school has been a principal recipient of such 
efforts, 

The foregoing presents in essence the 
theses which seem to pervade Dahlke’s com- 
prehensive and objective presentation. In 
the attempt to portray his work more spe- 
cifically, its contents will be sketched. 

He postulates that schools are more than 
agencies of control and support, buildings, 
staff and pupil personnel, and programs of 
study. There is also a value structure al- 
though often it is inadequately perceived by 
observers and even participants. 

Next, he describes the social forces which 
have been instrumental in the establishing 
of public schools, making of education uni- 
versal, and providing requisite administra- 
tive machinery. The conditioning effects of 
such values as religious, patriotic, capitalistic, 
and humanistic on its historical development 
are delineated. 

About three-fifths of the book is devoted 
to consideration of the manifold values in- 
volved in deciding such issues as (1) pro- 
visions for the support, control and adminis- 
tration of schools, (2) their location, struc- 
ture, and equipment, (3) recruiting, pre- 
paring, employing, and status of teachers, 
(4) curricular and extra-curricular offer- 
ings, (5) school and classroom manage- 
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ment, (6) evaluation of scholarship and be- 
havior, and (7) respective roles of teach- 
ers, students, and subject matter. 

The comprehensive treatment given 
these issues is of special worth in evaluating 
formal education and instituting needed 
reforms. The descriptions of conditions 
where certain schools have been subjected 
to spurious attacks are pertinent also. ‘The 
agents of dissent, their modes of attack, and 
the measures by which they were repulsed 
are presented tersely. 

Dahlke’s documented and _ interesting 
presentation merits careful study by both 
school staffs and lay groups as they attempt 
to understand the functioning of schools 
and to effect significant reconstructions. 

Forest L, SHOEMAKER 


Ohio University 


PSYCHOLOGY 
THE PsycHOLoGy or PERsoNAL ADJUST- 

MENT by Roger W. Heyns. New York: 

The Dryden Press, Inc., 1958. 548 pp. 

$4.90. 

The author clearly indicates, and cor- 
rectly so, that “this book was written for 
college students who have had a sound in- 
troduction to psychology as a social science.” 

He begins by presenting in six chapters 
of 175 pages the basic concepts of psychol- 
ogy which bear directly upon the primary 
psychological goal of “adjustment.” These 
chapters are relatively brief, but for the 
most part are well-written. They attempt 
to summarize current thinking about frus- 
tration, adjustment mechanisms, motiva- 
tion, feelings and emotions, and learning. 
Although they do serve this purpose, they 
could be criticized for their treatment. If 
the teacher assumes “a sound introduction 
to psychology” as a course prerequisite, he 
might find them unnecessarily redundant. 
If he felt it necessary to begin at the be- 
ginning, he would find them too superficial 
for his purposes. The teacher, however, 
would not find this characteristic too both- 
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ersome. The information is _ presented 
clearly, and the teacher’s use of this ma- 
terial should reflect his students’ back- 
ground in psychology. 

Part II, entitled the “Genetic Sequence” 
then follows the life span from infancy to 
old age, with stops along the way to present 
the special adjustment problems peculiar to 
each period. Several of the chapters read ex- 
tremely well. Constant reference is made 
to pertinent research findings. Bibliogra- 
phies at the ends of chapters are selective 
and useful. The reader feels at the end 
that he has been given a good survey of 
man’s adjustment problems. The emphasis 
is on identification and diagnosis, but few 
suggestions are made toward ways of satis- 
factorily adjusting to problems once identi- 
fied. For example, Chapter twelve, which 
deals with the adolescent, describes most of 
the physical, emotional, and social problems 
of the teen-ager, yet the only contribution 
the author makes to the parent or the 
teacher who must deal with them, or to the 
adolescent who must deal with himself, is 
this statement. “They (these problems) 
must be dealt with sympathetically and not 
dismissed as temporary or unimportant.” 
There is value to be gained from under- 
standing one’s self or understanding the 
behavior of others, but 
would develop better attitudes toward psy- 


college students 
chology, if we could do more than identify 
and describe. Solutions would be generali- 
zations, but the problems as identified and 
defined are generalizations also. 

The author has written a useful text. It 
would best serve a group of non-psychology 
majors whose psychological training might 
be terminal with the course. Its contents 
could be adapted well to a one-semester, 
three-hour course with general education 
significance. This, I believe, was the writ- 
er’s purpose, 

S. Trevor HADLEY 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
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SCIENCE 


SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHER, New Edition, by Gerald S. 
Craig. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1958. 894 pp. $6.75 
Present interest in the study of science 

on all educational levels arouses interest in 

any worthwhile book in this field. We now 
believe that the teaching of appropriate as- 
pects of science can begin in the early ele- 
mentary These teaching- 
learning objectives can be achieved effec- 
tively insofar as teachers possess a good 
background, for the Ele- 


mentary-School Teacher, includes excellent 


school grades. 


science Science 
areas of science. 
The book should have great value in terms 
of the author’s purpose which, as he stated, 
is to provide 


materials in the various 


“fa continuous source of infor- 
mation—a volume on a teacher’s desk 
home and at school to which she can turn 
for her planning of teaching-learning situa- 
tions, and as a source which she 
utilize during her instruction, even 
works with children in the classroom.” 

Professor Craig divides the book into five 
parts. Part One, “Science and the Ele- 
mentary School,” is concerned with (1) the 
importance of science in a democratic so- 
ciety, and (2) instructional procedures in 
science in the elementary school, Part Two, 
“The Earth and the Universe,” deals with 
the Solar System; its composition and his- 
torical development. Part Three, “The 
Life of the Earth,” includes excellent cover- 
age of plant and animal life that are found 
on the earth. Part Four, “The Energy of 
the Universe,” reveals how man has har- 
nessed energy for his own advancement. In 
Part Five, “Scope, Continuity, and Evalua- 
tion of Science in the Education of Chil- 
dren,” the author suggests a flexible eight- 
step continuity of development for the eight 
levels of the elementary school. 

In this new edition, Craig has retained 
the excellent features that characterized the 
earlier editions. His treatment is comprehen- 
sive. The coverage includes a wide range 


might 


1 
as sne 
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of topics and a wealth of ideas which are 
basic to a better understanding of each 
topic. The author has succeeded in his at- 
tempts to relate scientific facts and principles 
to the life of human beings, The impor- 
tance, to the learner, of firsthand experience 
is emphasized throughout the discussion. 

The book is replete with information 
needed in the teaching of science to grow- 
ing children, Valu: ble also are the illustra- 
tions that are distributed throughout the 
book. The scaled drawings, as well as the 
drawings that suggest time sequence or size 
of animals or objects, add greatly to the 
usefulness of the book. 

In spite of the wide coverage, certain 
details have been omitted. If the reader 
wished to discover the characteristics of a 
spider, for example, he would have difficulty 
because some significant facts are not in- 
cluded. The style of writing is simple and 
clear. The teaching of science in the ele- 
mentary school can be greatly enriched 
through the utilization by teachers of 
source book of this kind. 

Lester D. Crow 
Brooklyn College 
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SOCIOLOGY 


EDUCATION IN SocIETY: READINGS edited 
by Bernard N. Meltzer, Harry R. Doby, 
and Philipp M. Smith. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1958. 495 pp. 
$3.25. 

Trying to correlate the readings in the 
field known as “Educational Sociology,” 
with five recent textbooks covering this 
field (Cook and Cook, 4 Sociological Ap- 
proach to Education, 1950; Moore & Cole, 
Sociology in Educational Practice, 1952; 
Robbins, Educational Sociology, 19533 
Brookover, A Sociology of Education, 
19553 Havighurst and Neumeyer, Society 
and Education, 1957, & Rodehaver, Axtell, 
& Gross, The Sociology of the School, 


1957), this volume offers us selections 
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grouped into chapters titled: The Field of 
Educational Sociology; Culture and the 
School; Cultural Change and Problems of 
Education; The Social Functions of Edu- 
cation; The Social Control of Education; 
The School and the Community; The 
Teacher as a Person; The Student as a 
Person; Social Factors in the Learning 
Process; and Controversial Issues in Edu- 
cation, 

This is, indeed, a difficult work to review 
and evaluate, since the judgment of what 
any compilation of readings should or 
should not include is a matter of personal 
preferences (conditioned, usually, by the 
personal contacts or professional relations 
of the editors with the authors writing in 
this field). And, what is even more impor- 
tant, any textbook in the area known as 
“Educational Sociology” is bound to suffer 
from that persistent malady that has 
plagued this field from the beginning: what 
is Educational Sociology? Is it more of a 
social philosophy of education rather than a 
Social Science? How is it related to the So- 
ciology of Education, or how does it differ 
from Social Education, Society and Educa- 
tion, or Civic and Character Education— 
or even “Human Relations”? The present 
work tries, half-heartedly to answer some 
of these questions by providing in the first 
chapter selections from Dodson, Ellwood, 
Brookover, and Harry R. Doby and Philip 
M. Smith, in the first chapter; yet the over- 
all impression derived from these readings is 
just as confusing and inconclusive as the 
editorial policy of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology (whose editorial polices 
seem to follow the principle that this field 
covers actually everything which is directly 
or indirectly related to Education or So- 
ciology). 

The same confusion is evidenced in the 
selection of the readings. One is puzzled 
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why the work is attuned to the six works 
in “Educational Sociology.”” Why, for in- 
stance, has reference to Francis J. Brown’s 
work in this field not been included—al- 
though this has been one of the most popu- 
lar textbooks in recent years? Or, are there 
not many contributions scattered in non- 
educational and non-sociological periodicals 
which could have been used? In recent 
years there has been a growing interest in 
the decision-making and power structure 
of the educational system especially in rela- 
tion to the community; yet the selections in 
the Social Control of Education and The 
School and the Community certainly pre- 
sent poor selections in that respect. 

The work could have been strengthened 
by noting the contributions made to the sub- 
ject-matter abroad, and the relationship of 
this whole field of knowledge to the work 
of UNESCO and the related organizations 
which have been stressing that one of the 
main tasks of Educational Sociology is to 
present comparative and international as- 
pects of the educational processes. Possibly 


a good “Recommended Bibliography” at 


the end of his chapter would have helped. 

All in all, it is safe to say this is a some- 
what better collection than its contempor- 
ary competitor, W. O. Stanley & others, 


Social Foundations of Education (New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1956). Yet, the 
over-abundance of the available material has 
apparently confused the editors, with the 
result that this is only a typical college- 
course handbook which presents largely 
undistinguished articles, most of which are 
but oft-repeated and well-known verdicts. 
In this respect, the work should be popu- 
lar since it places no premium on either 
the instructor’s or pupil’s thinking in 
depth. 
Joseru S, Roucek 

University of Bridgeport 





Brief Browsings in Books 


The National Manpower Council has 
presented studies of much importance to 
American life. Among them have been “A 
Policy for Skilled Manpower, ” “Improving 
the Work Skills of a Nation,” 
“Woman Power.” Recently a study has 
been reported in Work im the Lives of 
Married W omen. It explores a major prob- 


and 


lem facing the nation in “making more and 
better use of women in their middle and 
later years in private and public employ- 
ment.” It is concerned especially with 
women after the age of thirty-five when 
they have reared their families and are not 
so fully occupied with children and home- 
making. It is an important sociological 
study. This volume of 220 pages, bound in 
cloth, is published by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, and sells for 
$4.75. 

Public America 
seventeen essays by a like number of ex- 
perts on American education. Among the 
contributors are I, L. Kandel, R. Freeman 
Butts, Robert J. Havighurst, I. James 
Quillen, Paul R. Mort, and George e. F. 

Bereday. Editors are Luigi Volpicelli and 
George Z. F. Bereday. In this volume of 
212 pages a wide range of topics is treated 
—philosophy, the American college, the 
race problem, the immigrant, manpower, 
Federal control, audio-visual instruction, 
international relations, and the basic fea- 
tures of American education. Harper and 
Brothers are the publishers. The price is 
$4.00. 

The American Council on Education 
has prepared College Teaching as a Career, 
a twenty-eight page monograph designed 
as a recruiting device in the field of higher 
education. There are articles by Fred M. 
Hechinger, Mark Van Doren, Reuben G. 
Gustavson and T. V. Smith. Sections de- 
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scribe conditions of college teaching and 
preparation for this profession. The author 
of the Foreword states “the college or 
university is the most important social en- 
gine in modern civilization” and is “the 
vessel in which our culture is carried from 
one generation to the next.” It is published 
by the American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Philip E. Jacob writes of Changing 
Values in College in an exploratory study 
of the impact of college teaching on stu- 
dents. The book was written under the 
sponsorship of The Hazen Foundation. 
With the author was associated a group of 
eleven college teachers, Among the chap- 
ters are “Value-outcomes of a College Edu- 
cation,’ “Influence of the Curriculum,” 
“Tmpact of the Instructor,” “Effects of 
Teaching Methods,” and “The Peculiar 
Potency of Some Colleges.” It has 174 
pages and sells for $3.50. 

The Advancement of Theological Edu- 
cation, published by Harper and Brothers, 
is a summary of a mid- century report on 
theological education in the United States 
and Canada, The work being done in this 
area today and the methods which are used 
by every important Protestant seminary in 
these countries are included. The three au- 
thors are H. Richard Niebuhr of the Yale 
Divinity School; Daniel Day Williams, of 
the Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago; and James M. Gus- 
tafson, pastor of the Northford (Connecti- 
cut) Congregational Church and graduate 
student at Yale University when the study 
was in progress, The investigation financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
was sponsored by the American Association 
of Theological Schools, The volume has 
239 pages and sells for $4.00. 
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James E. Warren, Jr., chairman of the 
Department of English in Brown High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, is the author of 
The Teacher of English: His Materials 
and Opportunities. Much of sense and bal- 
ance is found here. Avoiding the position 
of the extremists that Fnglish literature 
should consist primarily of modern non- 
sense, he urges upon the student excellence. 
To Mr. Warren English is a way of life 
and means of growth into maturity rather 
than a dehydrated mass of inert materials. 
The book has ninety-five pages. In the cloth 
edition it sells for $2.00; in paper $1.50. 
Alan Swallow, 1679 South York Street, 
Denver 10, Colorado, is the publisher. 

Segregation: Resistance and Readiness is 
a systematic analysis of the attitudes toward 
segregation by 287 males, eighteen years 
or older, who are members of the labor 
force in Guilford County, North Carolina. 
This county was chosen for study because 
it was a typical Southern county with a wide 
variety of types of life to be found in the 
State of North Carolina. In its 270 pages 
a detailed description of attitudes found is 
given. Among the attitudes are those con- 
cerning the intelligence of the Negro, the 
general attitude toward segregation in the 
schools, in industry, in travel, the impact of 
the opinions of leaders, and prejudices 
which were met. It gives a comprehensive 
picture of a moderate Southern community. 
The primary author is Melvin M. Tumin, 
assisted by eleven other participants. Pub- 
lished by Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, the list price is 
$5.00. 

Some of My Best Friends Are Professors 
is a “critical commentary on higher educa- 
tion” by George Williams, novelist, profes- 
sor, scholar. This book of 250 pages has 
come from the publishers, Abelard-Schu- 
man, of New York and London. It is 
priced at $3.95. Dedicated to 3,600,000 
students and their parents, it is particularly 
dedicated to the improvement of the edu- 
cational process. Not in the least prosaic, it 
has eleven stimulating chapters, such as 
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“The Natural History of the Professor,” 
“How Badly Can You Teach?” “Facing 
the Music,” “Some University People,” 
and “Self-Cure for the University.” It is 
written in good humor, but it is a disturb- 
ing book. 

‘Two volumes, both published by Phil- 
osophical Library, Inc. and both edited by 
Joseph S. Roucek, have come from the 
press recently: Contemporary Sociology 
and Juvenile Delinquency. 

The former, containing sections from 56 
eminent authorities, has 1209 pages and 
sells for $12.00. Collaborators are from 
both this country and abroad. Twenty-two 
articles describe trends in sociology in other 
countries, A summary chapter is by P. 
Sorkin of Harvard, Contemporary trends in 
America and abroad are discussed by C. C. 
Zimmerman of Harvard University. Each 
chapter has a selected bibliography. 

The latter, Juvenile Delinquency, was 
produced with the assistance of fourteen 
authorities. This survey extending over the 
whole area, evaluates systematically what is 
known in the whole area of juvenile de- 
linquency. Among the areas discussed are 
the biological bases, the psychiatric approach, 
cultural and community factors, the in- 
fluence of the school, economic factors, 
mass media, prevention of delinquency and 
experiments in prevention and correction. 
“International Trends in Juvenile Delin- 
quency” is an enlightening chapter as is 
“Youth Crime as a Problem Around the 
World.” The volume has 369 pages and 
sells for $10.00, 

George F. Kneller writes on Existential- 
ism and Education in a book of 170 pages, 
published by Philosophical Library. Among 
the chapters are “Existence and Authentic- 
ity,” “Man and His Values,” “Religious 
and Moral Values,” “Freedom and Au- 
thority,” and “The Individual and the 
Group.” Dr. Kneller sees no future in 
“oroup-oriented education.” He sees history 
being “made by individuals not by teams, 
or groups, or social organizations.” The 


price of his book is $3.75. 





Worthy of Note 


Adler, Alfred, The Education of the Indi- 
vidual. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1958. Pp. 143. $3.50. 

Bloch, Herbert and Niederhoffer, Arthur, 
The Gang, A Study in Adolescent Be- 
havior. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1958. Pp. 219. $6.00. 

Burickson, Sherwin, Concise Dictionary of 
Contemporary History. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1959. Pp. 214. $4.75. 

Burros, Robert J., Theocracy and Educa- 
tion. Vantage Press, Chicago, 1958. Pp. 
47. $2.00. 

Chalfant, William B., Primer of Free Gov- 
ernment. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 320. $.75. 

Chute, Marchette, Stories from Shake- 
speare. World Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York, 1959. Pp. 320. $.75. 

Cox, Oliver C., Foundations of Capital- 
ism. Philosophical Libray, New York, 
1959. Pp. 483. $7.50. 

Gibson, John M., Soldiers of the Word. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1958. 
Pp. 300. $3.75. 

Huntington, Ellsworth, Mainsprings of 
Civilization. New American Library, 
New York, 1959. Pp. 617. $.75. 

Jacoby, J. E., Across the Night, Adven- 
tures in the Supranormal. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1958. Pp. 11o. 
$3.75. 

Kentucky's Resources, Revised Edition. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, 1958. Pp. 342. 

Melville, Herman, Moby Dick. Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., New York, 1959. Pp. 
608. $.75 (paperback) 

Mudry, Joseph, Philosophy of Atomic 
Physics. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1958. Pp. 132. $3.75. 


Nemecek, Ottokar, Virginity, Pre-Nuptial 
Rites and Rituals. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1958. Pp. 129. $4.75. 

Nice, Richard W., Editor, Crime and In- 
sanity. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1958. Pp. 276. $6.00. 

Shumsky, Abraham, The Action Research 
Way of Learning. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1958. Pp. 206. 
$3.75. 

Steinbach, Alexander Alan, Faith and 
Love. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1959. Pp. 114. $3.00. 

UNESCO, Teaching about the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies: A 
Selected Bibliography. Workshops of 
Unesco, Paris 7e, France, 1958. Pp. 60. 

Vetter, George B., Magic and Religion. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1958. 
Pp. 537. $6.00. 

Vitrogan, David, Modern High School 
Physics. Bureau of Publications, ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 88. $1.50. 

Von Hagen, Victor W., The Aztec: Man 
and Tribe. New American Library, 
New York, 1958. Pp. 215. $.50. (pa- 
perback ) 

Warner, Rex, Translator, Three Great 
Plays of Euripides. New American Li- 
brary, New York, 1958. Pp. 192. $.75. 
(paperback) 

Warren, Robert Penn, Segregation, The 
Inner Conflict in the South. Random 
House, New York, 1956. Pp. 115. $.95. 
(paperback) 

White, John S., Renaissance Cavalier. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, 1959. 
Pp. 65. $3.50. 
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H. D. Richard, Academic Vice Presi- 
dent of Arizona State University at Tempe, 
and Robert F. Menke, Director of Place- 
ment and Professor of Education at the 
same institution, are co-authors of More 
Students Better Guidance. Both are mem- 
bers of Beta Phi chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Modern Learning and Moral Responsi- 
bility is the work of Paul L. Holmer, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Holmer was formerly an 
instructor at Yale University, a Fulbright 
Lecturer at the University of Copenhagen, 
a summer lecturer at Frankfort University 
and, during the First Semester of the cur- 
rent academic year, a visting professor at 
Dartmouth College. 

William R. Odell, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, writes on Find- 
ing and Developing Leadership Today for 
America’s Public Schools, He is a member 
of Kappa Delta Pi. The article is in sub- 
stance an address delivered at a meeting of 
the Horace Mann League of America, Inc., 
in March, 1958, at the Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 

Many times American educators write 
critiques of European education. Fewer 
write of European views of education in our 
country. 4 European View of American 
Education is a stimulating presentation by 
Frank M. Snowden, Jr., Dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and chairman of the 
Department of Classics, Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. He has been, in 
turn, United States Specialist, on Africa 
and Europe; Cultural Attache, American 
Embassy, Rome, Italy; and United States 
Specialist, India. 

Group or Grope, or Shakespeare’s Seven 
A ges of Man and Group Dynamics has as 
co-authors Dr. Anthony M. Deiulio, Assist- 
ant Dean and Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, the University of Toledo and Philip 
W. Bikle, Guidance Counselor, Findlay 
(Ohio) City Schools. A former teacher of 
high school English, and a member of 


Kappa Delta Pi, Dr. Deiulio teaches grad- 
uate courses in group dynamics. 

Education of the Gifted, a topic of 
current interest, is presented by Samuel 
Everette, Associate Professor of Education, 
City College, New York City. Dr. Ever- 
ette was collaborator or editor of several 
volumes, including “A Challenge to Sec- 
ondary Education,” “The Community 
School,” and “Teaching World Affairs in 
American Schools.” 

M. L. Story, Head of the Department 
of Education, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, and counselor of 
Delta Delta chapter of Kappa Delta Pi 
since 1950, gives 4 Few Canons for Edu- 
cational Critics. Dr. Story has written many 
articles for educational periodicals. 

Mrs. K. Stevenson Shaffer, teacher, pen- 
woman, homemaker, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
Varch, 
news- 
papers and magazines. Stella Craft Tremble, 
a housewife of Charleston, Illinois, is editor 
of “The Prairie Poet.” Her poem in this 
issue is Our Forefathers. Among her books 
“The Silver Chain,” “Thorns 
Thistledown,” and “Wind in the 
Reed.” Sonnette is the contribution of Oma 
Carlyle Anderson. A volume of her verse is 
“Bright Is the Tempo.” Her poems have 
been published in The New York Times; 
The Evening Star (Washington, D.C.) ; 
The Christian Science Monitor; The Kan- 
sas City Star; and The Denver Post. 

Newton to Einstein, is a poem by Jean- 
nette Chappell of New York City. She has 
contributed to The Saturday Review, the 
Christian Science Monitor, The Washing- 
ton Star and the New York Herald-Trib- 
une, Found Wanting is by another New 
York City poet, Sara King Carleton. She 
is the author of two books of poetry, “To 
All Wayfarers,” and “No New Country.” 


The. Clitonr 


sylvania, who presents the poem 
in this issue, has written for many 


of poetry are 
and 
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(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 
EDUCATION AS A CAUSE AND AS A SYMPTOM , ‘ $2.00 
EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
NEW HOPE FOR HUMAN UNITY a .. . $2.00 
HENRY W. HOLMES 
THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO .. $2.00 
HOWARD E, WILSON 
THE CHANGING ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION ; ‘ $2.00 
OLIVER C, CARMICHAEL 
TEACHING THE EVOLUTION OF CIVILIZATION ee $2.00 
CHARLES H,. JUDD 
EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL CRISIS , ... $2.00 
CHARLES $. JOHNSON 
THE TREATY AS AN INSTRUMENT OF LEGISLATION $2.00 
FLORENCE ELLINWOOD ALLEN 
(out of print) 


Order the above from 
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RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT 
HOWARD L. LANGFORD 
STUDIES IN THE MEASUREMENT OF TEACHING 
WILLIAM H. LANCELOT, ARVIL 8, BARR, THEODORE L. TORGESON, 
CARL E. JOHNSON, VIRGIL E, LYONS, ANTHONY C. WALFORD, 
' AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 
(out of print) 
BRONSON ALCOTT, TEACHER 
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